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Cot. N. J. Comman, President 
National Sugar Growers’ Association : 
Under the circumstances I agree with 


— | you that it will be best to call the annual 


National Sugar Growers’ Association. 
OFFICERS FOR 1884. 


President—Norman J. Colman, St. Louis, Mo 
Vice Presidents—Capt. R. Blakely, Minne- 
gota; D. F. Kenner, Louisiana; X. K. Stout, 
Kansas; A. Furnas, Indiana; ©. F. Clarkson 
lowa; A. J. Decker, Wisconsin; A. G. Wil- 
liams, New York; Dr. E. F. Newberry, tl. 
Secretary—F. K. Gillespie, Edwardsville 
Uls. Treasurer—J. A. Field, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sol hae at tte enero 


The Sorgo Convention will meet in 
St. Louis on Wednesday, Dee. 17th. 


As many as possible ought to be here 
dy othe ion Orleans trip. Never 
in will they have the same opportun- 
for getting cheap rates and having a 

od time. 


e all alive to the fact that the next 
nual gathering of sugar cane growers 
il] meet in this city on the morning of 

ldnesday, 17th December, and that all 
expected to be here? 


Mr. J.C. Semones, owner of the patent 
bagasse burner, which bears his name, 
made us a call on Saturday last, when on 
is way to New Orleans. He visits that 

ty with the view to exhibiting his 
urner to the sugar cane growers of the 
outh, and will Cove it on exhibition at 

e World’s industrial and Cotton Expo- 

ion from the opening until the close. 

hr fellow cane growers of the South 

ll find nothing magnificent either in 

le man or the burner; but, on the con- 

y, that both are very simple and 
mmonplace, yet deserving of attention 
d.a very careful consideration. 

o compete with the world in the pro- 
ction of sugar and sirup, cane growers 
d manufactnrers have to employ the 

ast improved and the best machinery, 

busband all their resources. [pn a 
sure this can be done by using the 
lasse for fuel, as shown by the burner 
pin mentioned, and our Southern 

Hers will do well to see it on exhibi- 

and examine it. 








The Coming Convention. 


aders of this department and, ‘8s 

all interested in the cultivation of 

ern suzar cane, are reminded that 

ext annual meeting of the National 

Growers’ Association will be held 

Louis on Wednesday, December 

As usual, it will continue for 

Nay and adjourn on Friday after- 

p permit as many as wish to meet 

n New Orleans, there to complete 

sion. To this end, cheap trans- 

n rates have been obtained, 

being obtainable as heretofore 

ed at $15, for the round trip. 

um, however, will have to be 

ecost of Pullman sleepers $5, 

, besides the cost of board on 
nd in New Orleans. 

ssible that the entire round trip 

ade with economy for $50, and 

y fourdays toa week in New 

biting the Great World’s Ex- 

nd the sugar plantations and 

cent to that city much as was 

years ago. We need hardly 

‘the interest of this new in- 

desirable that as many as 

ould make this trip and see 

ives what is going on, how it 

e machinery employed and 

f handling it. On these mat- 

not have too much light or 

b information than we need; 

ho are extensively engaged 

or sirup industry in the 

to go along with eyes and 

nd with no hesitancy to ask 

stions they can think of. 

n brethren have always treat- 

e greatest courtesy,and have 

hern visitors every possible 

eing all they had to show, 

ing all the information they 

nd we are quite sure that 

e they will be more than 

pitable. 

bming convention in this 

esirable that every cane 

orth should be present 

es of sugar, sirup and 

be the most important 

association ever held, 

gone ; into the business 

and will want to meet 

ers, see their produce, 

h their own, hear their 

make similar compari- 

seed, better implements 

‘post’? themselves and 

ter prepare r next 


Me —markets’ are low and 
Drofitable, but the season was 
ively good, the cane harvested 
stand the product excellent. 
we think the northern cane 
ne whit more unprofitable than 
heat, but on the contrary much 
ke, even with the foreign com- 
vyhich must in the very near fu- 
k down of its own weight. 
ultivator should be here, then, 
bunsel with every other, to see, 
nd to learn all he possibly 
as well, to show and to tell all 
knows. We fully expect a 
a anne meeting, and shali 

dissapointed if we do not see 
t number of delegates present 
1 at any one of our conventions. 





Clement, manager Sterling 
S, writes that he has lots of 
ting a good market. He is 
0 sacrifice what he has at 
es, but, having a good article 
inadulterated goods, is anx- 
purchaser. His address is 

pas. 
pa good demand for good 
you have not a good 


ttle 


meeting of the Association at St. Louis, 
and then have an adjourned meeting at 
New Orleans at such time as will suit 
the Southern sugar growers. Prof. Sco- 
vil concurs in this. GEO. W. GERE, 
Pres. Champaign Sugar Works. 
Champaign, 1i)., Nov. 22:.d. 


Mr. WED. Hills. of Odin, Ils., writes 
that he will be in attendance at the 
forthcoming convention, and expects to 
take in the excursion to New Orleans. 
He spent the working season this fall 
with the Lafayette; (Indiana) Sugar 
Company. 





EpDITOR RURAL WORLD: The sorghum 
season just closed has been a successful 
one with us, both in quality and quanti- 
ty of product. Although the cane only 
tested from 6 to 9 B.,I succeeded in 
making the finest quality of sugar [ever 
saw made from sorghum and 8,000 gal- 
lons of sirup. Ihave shipped one ton 
of my sugar to the World’s Fair at New 
Orleans, and will leave for ther2 Dec. 
2nd, to set up our State sorghum exhi- 
bit and will remain in charge for a short 
time; after which Mr. Kenney will suc- 
ceed me. We would be pleased to haveall 
who visit the Exposition who feel an in- 
terest in the sorghum industry, to call 
on us, and we will show them what Min- 
nesota can doin making sugar and si- 
rups. My steam pan is a success. 

Yours truly, J. F. PORTER. 





Cou. CotMAN: I have made a dis- 
covery in evaporation and got a patent 
ona machine which takes the place of 
the vacuum pan; cost almost nothing, 
and is so simple that anyone, who can 
make a pure molasses, can learn all the 
rest, so as to make sugar in five minutes. 

A sample machine has gone to the 
World’s Fair. I have tried every way I 
could think of to learn if any premiums 
are offered for such machines. Please 
send me such imformation as you may 
have. 

Ihave run but 8 acres of a seven ton 
crop of cane for sugar,’and the product is 
about sevenjhundred of Coffee C., with 40 
gallons molasses and 10 bushels seed per 
acre, and thisresult is by no accident. 

Iowa. JOHN STUART. 





From Indiana. 


EDITOR RuRAL WoRLD: I will give 
you a little of my experience with the 
Northern cane for this season. Planted 
a little over an acre with Honey cane 
seed, which did not come very well, 
so had to replant. This, with the severe 
drouth we had, cut the crop short, so 
that it only made about a hundred and 
twenty gallons of sirup of an excellent 
quality. Our run this season was just 
the same as last year, viz: eleven hun- 
dred and fifty nine gallons, but of a 
much better quality. We strip with 
wooden knives about two inches wide 
and three feet long and a little crooked 
like a cradle finger. In topping, we 
take four rows, throwing the ripe seed 
in the middle in bunches. After the 
cane was hauled off we put the seed 
upon a scaffold in layers to dry. In 
about two weeks we threshed with a 
common threshing machine with but 
one row of concave teeth in; this maxes 
it very heavy and [ expect to have some 
made into flour for use as buckwheat. 
Iuse the Michael Pan, Filter and Cool- 
er, and think it is very good. The 
most we made in a day was one hundred 
and five gallons. Our whole run was 
fifteen days. Iam pleased to think with 
Brother Furnas that the sorghum 
makers will soon be ready to ‘hoist the 
gate.” 7. G. H, 

Macy, Indiana. 





Sorghum in Massachusetts. 


Benj. P. Ware, who competed fora 
premium offered by the New England 
Agricultural Society for the best acre of 
cane, makes the following statement: 


I herewith submit a statement of a 
crop of sorghum entered for tke pre- 
mium offered by your society for the 
largest crop grown upon an acre of land, 
cost of production to be considered, the 
acre entered being a part of a lot con- 
taining 1 1-5 acres devoted to this crop. 
The land having been in grass for the 
last six years was badly run oat, yielding 
last year‘less than one ton of hay. In 
March last three cords of good stable 
manure was spread on with a Kemp’s 
manure spreader. 

May 26th—Plowed under the sod and 
manure seven inches deep, the land hav- 
ing a gravelly subsoil, and such as would 
be considered good corn land. 

May 30th—Harrowed it thoroughly and 
then dragged it smooth, then sowed with 
a machine in drills three feet apart 2 1-2 
quarts of Early Amber sorghum seed 
obtained from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment atWashington. 

June 2d—Applied on the drills 750 lbs. 
of Ames’ animal fertilizer. 
June 13th—Cultivated 

rows. 

June 27th—Cultivated the second time. 

July 5th—Finished hoeing carefully. 

July 8th—Cultivated the third time. 

July 23d—Cultivated the fourth time. 

August 12th—Pulled weeds from the 
drills, which finished the cultivation of 
the crop. 

October 13th—Commenced preparing 
the crop for the sugar mill by trimming 
off the leaves, cutting off the seed tassels, 
cutting down and bundling up. and load- 
ing the cars. 
weeks has presented a very beautiful ap- 
pearance, attracting the attention and 
admiration of the numerous visitors. 
Standing on an average ten feet high, 
showing different shades of green of the 
stalks and leaves, capped by the rich 


between the 





brown of the seed tassels waving grace- 


in the pasais oe eve) 





The crop for the last six} 
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COST OF PRODUCTION. 


3 cords of stable manure at $7...........+ $21 00 
Spreading the same 1 50 
750 hs of Ames’ animal fertilizer at $2... 15 00 
Applying the same, half day,one man... 75 
Plowing with pair horsesandone man.. 4 00 
Harrowing thoroughly and dragging, 
half day ‘ 2 
Sowing seed, 3 hours work 45 
Cultivating 4 times, half day each time, 
manand h 
Hoeing required 4 days work, on account 
of the plants resembling barn grass 
that grew upon It .......ccecereessees 
Pulling weeds from rows in August...... 


2 


6 00 


Total cost of cultivation of whole lot....$58 45 
Deduct the proportion of 1-5 of an acre.. 9 74 


Cost of cultivation of the acre.......... $48 7 

$150 per day is allowed for man and horse. 
The acre of land entered for premium 

measured 100 feet by 435.6. 

The gross product of which was....17,329 tons 

Weight of seed tops........1,575 tons 

Weight of stripped leaves..1,164 ‘ 2,739 “ 


Net weight of stripped canes 149590 tons 


The Crisis in the German Sugar Industry. 

Washington, D. C., Oct. 7.—(Special 
Correspondence.)—Numerous __ reports 
from our Consuls have recently called at- 
tention to the crisis in the German sugar 


industry. Those who a few years ago 
predicted that beet-root sugar would 
enter into formidable competition with 
cane sugar, did not imagine that in 1884 
there would bea crisis in the sugar in- 
dustry of Continental Europe, caused by 
the over-production of beet-root sugar. 
That crisis is now at hand. It offers an 
interesting study to the American obser- 
ver. Not the least notable point . in the 
situation is the fact that the cable recent- 
ly announced that a delegation of Eng- 
lish workingmen had an interview in 
Berlin with a committee of prominent 
German free-traders, the object of which 
was to induce the Germans to urge upon 
their Parliament the propriety of the re- 
moval of the German export premium 
upon the manufacture of beet sugar. 

GROWTH OF BEET SUGAR MANUFACTURE. 

Eifteen years ago in Germany, the 
production of sugar-beets aggregated 
50,000,000 centners. For the current year 
the beet-sugar production amounts to 
170,000,000 centners. The result is that 
the price of sugar in Germany last year 
fell about 46 per cent., but the consump- 
tion of sugarin that country does not 
seem to have materially increased. The 
surplus of German beet-root is destined 
for the London market. The export of 
this sugar from Germany in four years 
has more than doubled. It increased 
from 2,500,000 centners in 1882 to more 
than 5,000,000 centners in 1883, and the 
export for the first half of the year 1884 
has already reached 2,700,000 centners. 
The consequence of this has been that 
there have been numerous failures in 
Germany, Austria and Hungary. The 
sugar manufacturers of East Prussia have 
been obliged to forfeit their contracts 
with tre farmers for beets. In other 
places they have been compelled to 
greatly reduce the prices agreed upon. 
{n a number of places in Bohemia, and ip 
prats of Hungary, the sugar factories 
have agreed to reduce the product one- 
half for the coming year. One of the 
largest sugar establishments in Vienna 
has been compelled to suspend payments, 
and to add to the gloom with which the 
manufacturers see their industry sur- 
rounded, 38 new sugar factories have 
been established. 

The extraordinary over-production of 
German beet sugar is attributed mainly 
to the export bonus. The German agri- 
culturists were slow to enter upon the 
cultivation of the sugar-beet, but, when 
its adaptability to the soil and climate 
was discovered, and the export legisla- 
tion was enacted, the cultivation of the 
beet assumed enormous proportions. 
The profits were so large that small 
capitalists entered upon the industry 
with inadequate funds. Credits were 
easily obtained in view of the profits 
that were promised. 

FRANCE OUTSTRIPS GERMANY. 

The example of Germany was speedily 
followed by France, whose soil and 
climate are likewise adapted to the culti- 
vation of the sugar beet. Assoon as the 
crisis in the sugar industry began to be 
felt in Germany, the French Chambers 
enacted a law adopting the German sys- 
tem, with the difference that France in- 
creased the export premium in order to 
outstrip German competitors in this 
manufacture. Belgium followed the 
same example, and made provision for a 
large bonus. The result has been an 
enormous oOver-production in beet-root 
sugar. 

PROPOSED REPEAL OF THE BONUS. 

The natural conclusion is to attribute 
to this stimulating export legislation the 
cause of this over-production, and there 
is now as earnest an effort to secure the 
repeal of that legislation as there was in 
the first instance to have it enacted. 
The lesson is a profitable one to all who 
advocate the intervention of the govern- 
ment incommercial matters, and who 
think that the law of supply and demand 
can be regulated by legislation. The 
lesson is not without its advantages to 
our own country. Sugar tariff reform 
legislation is therefore one of the “‘burn- 
ing questions’’ of the day in Germany. 
The sugar manufacturers are without 
profit, and the farmers are compelled to 
sell their sugar beets ata minimum, 
while the government continues its bonus 
system only ataloss. A curious effect 
of the crisis is that, while the exports 
have increased nearly 50 per cent., the 
prices received haee diminished almost 
in a corresponding ratio. This crisis 
exists in France, Belgium, Germany, 
Austria—in fact throughout the coun- 
tries where the sugar-beet is mainly pro- 
duced. Itis clear that this enormous 
over-production cannot be cured except 
by the repeal of the legislation that fos- 
ters it, but it may be doubted whether 
France, Belgium and Austria would fol- 
low Germany in the abolition of the ex- 
port bonus gs they have in its imposition. 
Each counjry will rather wa . 





secure for its people the advantages 
which were originally expected. 
EFFECT UPON CANE SUGAR. 

This crisis in the beet sugar industry 
has not been without its intluence upon 
the manufacture of canesugar. In Cuba, 
Louisiana, Guadeloupe, and Martinque 
this condition of things has sharply 
called attention to the fact that beet 
sugar has become a very dangerous com- 
petitor of canesugar. The reports from 
the sugar producing countries of the 
West indies are not encouraging. Plant- 
ers complain that they are much em- 
barassed. They have lost a large part 
of their European market in conse- 
quence of this over-production of beet 
sugar, and they now look mainly to the 
United States as the place where they 
can best dispose of their product. 
Economic students may well conclude 
from this condition of affairs as to the 
sugar market that the existing high 
tariff upon sugar in this country is hard- 
ly to be justified. While European 
countries are endeavoring to enact re- 
pressive measures to prevent an over- 
production of a sugar quite as accepta- 
ble to the working man as cane 
sugar, it may be doubted wheth- 
er it is sound economy to re- 
quire the consumers of the United 
States to pay $50,000,000 annually in 
duties upon sugar importations for the 
benefit only of a small colony of sugar 
planters, restricted to a comparatively 
narrow area of territory along the south- 
ern banks of- the Mississippi. Cane 
sugar is the natural product of a tropical 
country. Louisiana is not a tropical 
country. Cane sugar is not grown at its 
best there. Whether or not the proposi- 
tion to abolish the tariffon sugar and to 
compensate the Louisiana planter by a 
bonus is a wise, economic measure; it is 
quite certain that legislation which would 
offer a bonus could not, on account of 
the conditions of the soil and climate, be 
followed by any over-production of cane 
sugar in this country; and as to beet-root 
sugar, the experiments which have thus 
far been made in this country can hardly 
be said to have been generally successful. 
A change in our legislation which would 
open the United States market to the sur- 
plus beet-sugar product of Europe would 
greatly help to cheapen the product 
which is now as riuch a necessity of 
civilized life as wheat, or bread, or corn. 
The following table may serve to show 
the amount of sugar consumed by the 
people of the United States in the year 
1884, together with the countries from 
which it was imported : 

CANE SUGAR. 
Per cent. 


BEET SUGAR, 
; 50,000 


WOR ONO ccescecesccoascecscesscces 920,000 
—E. B. W., in Sugar Bowl and Farm Journal, 





Beet Sugar. 


—Our contemporary, the Sugar Beet, 
is still a consistent advocate of the beet- 
sugar industry in this country. It says, 
“The attempts to manufacture sugar on 
a small scale, with imperfect machinery, 
etforts to grow roots on a soil not suited 
to such cultivation and on certain plans 
condemned in Europe, have all been by 
us duly exhibited. The purchasing of 
machineyy, the attempting to work the 
same without sufficient capital in the 
hands of the treasurer, are also in part 
reasons why the beet-root sugar manu- 
facture has not met with greater success 
in America. We do not hesitate to as- 
sert that any and every European fac- 
tory organized and worked under 
similar conditions would have met 
with a similar fact. On the 
other hand, we predict that ere 
many years, when even one factory, with 
fully 250000 capital, is started and 
scientifically managed, the boom in beet 
sugar will commence. The factory at 
Alvardo alone now produces more beet 
sugar than the combined efforts of all 
the sorghum mills in the country. This 
factory pays to its stockholders thirty 
per cent. per annum on capital invested. 
When the farmer shall have become con- 
vinced of the importance of the beet in 
his rotation of crops, he will realize that 
the said roots may be profitably grown 
for veighboring factories, which may 
_ years thus become establish- 
ed.’’ 








A Cheap and Good Ice House. 


—In reply to the communication of 
“Ww. C. D.,’? in Farmer of Nov. Ist, 
concerning ice houses, ! feel like sayin 
that I believe the greatest trouble with 
his $100 ice house is, that he invested 
about $90 too much. I will state brief- 
ly the manner in which my own ice house 
is constructed, and will preface the de- 
scription by saying thatI have used it 
five years, and have never been without 
ice. 

It occupies space in my wood-shed of 
8 by 16 ft., along one side, the partition 
being boarded up only as high as we 
pack the ice, 7 or 8 ft. There is no 
double wall on any side. In filling we 
cover the ground with 4 or 6 inches of 
sawdust, and then fill up the ice in lay- 
ers, keeping it 12 or 14 inches from the 
sides of house, always being careful that 
the cakes of ice are smooth and fit to- 
gether closely. This being done we fill 
the sides with sawdust or tan bark, and 
cover with same, about a foot deep. 
During early summer tramp the saw- 
dust occasionally, to keep it solid, as 
the ice ‘‘wastes.’? A hole in gable of 
woodshed serves as a ventilator. There 
is no ‘drip’? oy ‘‘drain,’? as the waste 
is not preceptiblg. There is nothing tasty, 
ornamental or expensive about this i 
house as “+ somias 


{ gricultural. 








State Horticultural Meeting. 


Eartor RURAL WORLD. 

‘The twenty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
will be held at St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 9th 
to 11th, 1884. 

Papers on the following subjects will 
be read: 

1. Orchards.—Where shall we plant 
our apple orchards? Dan Carpenter, 
Batry. 

2. How to keep our orchards healthy, 
N. F. Murry, Elm Grove. 

3. How to fight the codling moth, the 
round and flat-head borer? F. Fleischer, 
Gasconnade City. 

4. What seems to be the trouble with 
the apple trees, and how shall we remedy 
it. H. Scholton, Springfield. 

5. What six varieties of apples would 
you plant now for commercia! purposes? 
C. Thorp, Weston. 

6. The Cherry.—For profit, what and 
where would you plant? F. Holsinger, 
Rosedale, Kas. 

7. The Plum.—Does it not draw more 
curculio than the fruit is worth? C. A. 
Fink, Lamar. 

8. The Peach.—On what location does 
it succeed best, and the most profitable 
varieties, Jacob Madinger, St. Joseph. 

9. Its enemies; what to do with them. 
The Yellows; is anything known of it in 
the West. J. A. Durkes, Weston. 

10. The Grape.—What new light have 
we. Best varieties, Isedor Bush, St. 
Louis. 

11. The Raspbeiry.—Best location and 
best varieties for market, W. M. Hopkins, 
Kansas City. 

12.—Evaporating the raspberry. Will 
it pay to grow especially for evaporating, 
and what varieties? A. W. McPherson, 
Springfield. 

13. Home adornment, Mrs. 
Goslin, Oregon. 

14. The lawn and flower garden, Mrs. 
Wade Burton, Springfield. 

15. Method in the ornamental planting 
of small places, R. E. Bailey, Fulton. 

16. Kitchen garden, F. Schwettman, 
Lincoln. 

17. Effects of summer heat on fruit 
culture, E. Liston, Virgil City. 

18. Manure in the orchard, J. B. Du- 
rand, Prairie City. 

19. Use of our surplus fruit, Bennett 
Hall, Carthage. 

20. Cider making, Wm. Byers, Kansas 


Dr. A. 


, | City. 


21. The new in Horticulture, J. W. 
Menifee, Oregon. 

22. The Horticultural outlook, C. W. 
Murtfeldt, Kirkwood. 

23. Evaporating fruits. What profits 
are there, E C. Bennett, Appleton City. 

L. A. GOODMAN, 
State Secretary. 
Westport, Mo. 





EDITOR RURAL WORLD: Prof. San- 
born will pardon me for agony | some 
suggestive criticisms upon his Bulletin 
No. 12 asitappears in the RURAL WORLD 
of Oct. 13th. 

I say eng because I am a young 
farmer and may have overlooked some 
features, which, if seen, would lead me 
to thesame conclusions thatI under- 
stand the Prof. to reach. 

Ist. I observe that the per cent. of 
small potatoes, where cut ones have been 
used as seed,is very much less than 
where whole potatoes are used. This, 
certainty, ought to make so much in favor 
of cut potatoes for seed. 

Handling the little potatoes, where 
they are assmall as my limited observa- 
tion leads me to conclude is the case 
where whole potatoes are used, is a mat- 
ter of no small consideration and, per- 
haps, worth as much as are the potatoes 
to feed to stock, the only purpose for 
which they are suitable, and should be 
so classed in making up the value, and 
not placed at 50c with the large ones, as 
the Prof. has done in his table. 

[have read with much interest the 
Prof’s many valuable articles as I in- 
variably do most of your valuable paper, 
and only speak of these two items in 
this Bulletin to guard against any false 
impressions being taken from it by your 
many readers (if so, they be false) or 
to gather a little more of value from the 
well stored mind of my brother in State 
nativity. 

Very truly, J. H.W. 

Athens, Il., Oct. 17th, 1884. 





Wet and Overflowed Lands—A New Depart- 
ure Suggested. 


Of some of the best counties of Mis- 
souri, about half of the land is bottom, 
subject to overflows and disastrous wet 
spells. It is really saddening to pass 
through these bottom regions after they 
have been subjected to a few inundations 
in succession. Ordinarily, the occupants 
are compensated by the enormous crops. 
Also, these lands will grow large crops 
during droughts. This is My pry ed true 
of the Missouri bottoms, and of those of 
their affluents. But, nevertheless, the 
inhabitants are kept in a condition of 
chronic poverty, because, when one or 
more wet season follows, they are obliged 
to sell off all their stock. Itis really a 
pitiful sight then to see whole districts 
so impoverished as these become. Then 
the occupants of these rich lands are 
compelled to resort to days’ labor for 
bread—glad if they can get the labor. 
If near wood they go to cutting it for 
scant wages. 

And to think that all the misfortune is 
the result of ignorance and thoughtless- 
ness. ‘Their onesole crop is corn. Pos- 
sibly a few potatoes may vary the corn 
monotony. 

On every farm almost, in these dis— 





tricts, a few acres are exempt from the 
yest vs, Hithouilite ew 


thirty acres or more in corn. In fact, 
the animals will do much better on them. 
But these people are like the [rish—de- 
pending on one crop alone, and hence 
their misfortunes. They should raise 
root crops every year, and give their 
stock a mixed diet. 

One acre in mangolds, or other like 
crop, would enable them to keep their 
stock in case their corn failec, any how. 
But if one goes among them and suggests 
the plan, they listen in open-mouthed 
astonishment. They too plainly show that 
their whole creed and faith is corn. 

If they could be induced to use their 
brains in farming, the wealth of the 
State would be increased millions on 
millions of dollars. The damage done 
to horses, cattle and swine, by this in- 
oe corn feeding, is beyond calcula- 
tion. 

I have just learned of tue cases of two 

beautiful horses, the admiration of the 
whole neighborhood. How sleek and 
fat they were. Their coats fairly shone 
—one looked to see oil drip from their 
hair. One of them laid down to rest 
and in getting up broke both hind legs 
square off. The bones were perfectly 
honey combed. Soon after, the other 
one grew lame and actually lost one foot, 
which came off. Did the owner of 
these animals or any of his neighbors 
never suspect the cause? Nothe. It was 
some mysterious disease, possibly in the 
air. But, if he had owned a thousand 
head of horses and fed them on exclu- 
svely amyloid diet, as he has these, 
every one must have perished of ‘‘nitro- 
gen starvation’’ as Huxley calls it. 
I aoubt if there is a pound of bone 
producing matter in one ton of corn. 
And yet, so provident is nature, that 
with all this abuse in feeding, a 
little straw or a few blades of grass, or 
hard water will often prevent the last 
fatal results. See the poor, fat, but dying 
corn fed mule, picking the straw out of 
his old collar, or eating the bark off old 
rails. Wiser thanhis owner, he is pr s- 
pecting for some antidote. HOLT. 


Feeding Chopped Cornstalks. 


—There are too many advantages re- 
sulting from the short chopping of corn- 
stalks, as compared with the wasteful 
practice of feeding them whole, for any 


good farmer to omit it when it can be 
accomplished. Intelligent farmers who 
have tried both ways inform us that the 
feeding value of the stalks by cutting 
half an inch or less in length is, accord- 
ing to estimate, at least two and a half 
times greater than when uncut, and this 
estimate accords with repeated experi- 
ments. (The estimate was made from 
the use of good, well cured stalks, but it 
would not apply to fodder which has 
been exposed to the rain and become dis- 
colored and rotten, and which would be 
of little value in either condition. For 
farms of a moderate size a two-horse 
lever or tread power will accomplish all 
that is necessary in the way of choppin 
fodder, where the threshing is performec 
by traveling steam threshers. Two 
horses, with the best ensilage cutters of 
suitable size, will cut a ton of green 
stalks in twenty minutes, and a ton of 
dry stalks in a somewhat longer period. 
The latter may be done on rainy days or 
in winter, as the feed may be needed, 
and the feed given to animals in tubs 
made by sawing barrels in two, or in the 
feeding troughs in stalls. If the cattle 
do not eat it freely it is because the 
stalks have not been cured in a perfect 
condition. Animals are not fond of 
half decayed fodder. Of the millions of 
farmers who raise corn and feed stalks to 
their cattle, the great majority still feed 
stalks uncut, and a large portion are half 
rotted by rains. The aggregate loss by 
this management to farmers of the 
Union is enormous. I[t is doubtless a 
moderate estimate to put the whole 
amount of cornstalks subjected to this 
treatment at 20,000,000 tons, but if only 
half as much it is a matter of some im- 
portance whether this aggregate, now 
worth say $30,000,000, might not at least 
be doubled in value by the treatment we 
have described and made $60,000,000 or 
$70,000,000.—New York Herald. 





Construction of Carp Ponds. 

—A carp-breeder in Pennsylvania 
says a proper system requires three 
ponds. They must all be shallow in the 
main, but each must have a deep place 


next to the outlet. Each must havea 
collector in the deepest point made of 
wood or masonry. This is a sort of 
trap in which to collect the fish, espe- 
cially intruders, such as predatory fish, 
eels, etc., which are sure to get into all 
ponds. Connected with the collector 
must be a sluice which will drain the 
pond dry at will. This should be done 
early in the spring and late in the fall. 
All wood and masonry should be avoid- 
ed in the construction of embankments 
except the simple sluice referred to, and 
this sluice should answer the double 
purpose of holding the water to its 
standard level and of drawing it all off 
when desired. In regions where the 
water freezes, a hibernating ground 
should be prepared adjoining the 
sluice, where the carp can burrow in 
winter. This should be the deepest 
place in the pond excepting the collector. 
The bottom of the pond should be mud- 
dy, so as to produce a rank growth of 
aquatic "vegetation, preferably lilies, but 
any indigenous growth. This makes 
the pond an aquatic pasture in which the 
carp will sabsist without artificial food, 
which should not be given them tilla 
short time before marketing or prepar- 
ing for the table, and then only in fat- 
tening boxes or vats which can be kept 
clean unt which will keep the carpg@eom 
the earth. The regular disebg 
water Damet bdlMrom the 
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The Argument in Favor of Mixed Husbandry. 


—The prevailing low price of wheat 
seems likely to influence the supply of 
this cereal for some years to come, and 
to such an extent asto seriously affect 
the interests of the consumers and produ- 
cers. We see in our exchanges the fre- 
quent exclamation: ‘‘Wheat at the pres- 
ert price is not a profitable crop; the 
wise tarmer will do well to cease its cul- 
tivation and devote his time and acres to 
the cultivation of corn and the rearing 
of live stock.’”? ‘The frequent reiteration 
of these statements by farmers of our a 
quaintance,and the greatly diminished 
area of wheat sown, evident to the most 
casual observer, convinces us that this 
doctrine is having a very wide applica- 
tion. 

In adopting this course, we are cong 
dent farmers are going counter to th 
own, and certainly to the best, intey 
of the country at large. The two 
which operate most powerfully against 
‘he farmer are the uncertainty of crops 
and the instability or prices. If the 
farmer was always certain to raise good 
crops when he had made the necessary 
provision for their growth, andif he was 
sure of paying prices for these crops 
when raised, then farming would be the 
safest and most profitable occupation 
known to man. Now, in actual fact, 
wheat and all the great staples grown 
through a series of say ten years do give 
an average yield which is sold at a prof- 
itable price. The farmer, then, needs 
only to cultivate wheat through a series 
of years to make the ee crops com- 
pensate for the bad, and the high prices 
more than overbala~ce the losses sus- 
tained during the prevalence of low 
prices. In short, the persistent uni- 
form growth of acrop through a series 
of years, removes, so far as that crop is 
concerned, the element of uncertainty 
both as to yield and _-priees. Qn the 
other hand, the farmer who only grdws 
a crop when it seems likely to be profit- 
able, only makes unprofitable crops more 
certain, because he is sure to see futa 
disasters in the "tad of a crop whi 
is now unprofitable. 

The argument becomes stronger if 
consider the entire list of crops and yf 
ducts grown ina locality. Every y 
some One crop—and usually ja majo 
of the crops grown—gives good yiel 
which fetch profitable prices, and thé 
profitable crops will each year more th 
compensate for any losses sustained b 
other crops. In other words, the farme 
who grows a _ variety of crops q 
ducts through a series of years 
insured against loss by either sh 
or low prices. The ‘‘wheat farmed 
‘corn farmers.”’ the specialists, 
agriculturists who fail in business 
constantly selling out in order to # 
great throng that ‘‘go west,” or g 
where,—it matters not much whe 

There are other advantages in 
husbandry that every practica_pwei 
recognize. No farmer can afford tq 
chase flour torhis family, or pd 
potatoes or apples or any of the né 
saries or luxuries of life, that his 
will produce. The farmer, besides 
ing a ‘‘producer,’”’ is a great consum! 
and itis important to him that he , 
chases his goods at ‘first cost,’ which B 
will probable not do if he does not raise 
them. 

The farmer who practices mixed hus 
bandry reaps other important advantages; 
his stock consume the straw, fodder and 
coarse grains which, without the stock, 
would be a total loss, or sold at thelow 


values of crude products, and the labors - 


of the farm can only be properly dfSwrib< 
uted throughout the year where varied 
interests demand attention in regular or- 
der. 

The farmer who “‘drops” wheat or corn 
or hogs or cattle because prices are low, 
and equally the farmer who ‘‘goes into”’ 
these crops or products because they 
happen to bring high prices, intensifies 
most of the dangers that beset the far- 
mer’s calling, a fact which has especial 
forcein a State like our own Kansas.— 
Prof. Shelton, in the Industrialist. 





—Cottonseed is the southern bonanza. 
There are three and a half pounds of the 
seed to every pound of fibre. More than 
4,000,000 tons are produced annually, 
but notwithstanding the rapid increase 
in the number of mills,only about —— 
cent of the seed is crushed, the rest be — 
largely thrown away. A ton of 
yields 35 Bnew of oil, 22 pounds of 
cotton and 150 poundsof cake used for 
fattening cattle. The value of these 
products is $19. The oil is largely used 
for making tine soaps, and when refined 
properly, can hardly be distinguished 
from olive oil,which it is superseding fo: 
many purposes. The hull of the see 
constitutes about one-half its bulk, an 
it is found that the hulls supply fuel s 
ficient to operate the mills. Not a pou 
of coal is needed. After the burn 
the ashes are highly valued asa fe 
izer. The oilis also eas conve: 
into glycerine, as has been Jemonst 
by actual manufacture, though it h 
not been followed up iny great ex- 
tent. Taken all in all, there are few raw 
materials which work up more cl 
and profitably than cottonseed. Its 
manufactured See uffv reach $8,- 
000,000 annualy, being about doub 
what they wg“e four years ago. 








—A i crop of two and a half tons 
carrieg#tf 400 pounds of mineral mg 
to thg q 
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Secretary—L.[ ‘eiler, Osborn, Mo. 


OFFICERS OF THA AISSOURI MERINO SHEEP 
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oints; rub the flesh side with the hands. 

hey will be very white and handsome, 
suitable for a door or carriage mat. ‘They 
also make good mittens. Lambskins, or 
even sheepskins, if the wool be trimmed 
off evenly to a half or three-fourths inch 
long, make beautiful and warm mittens 
for ladies or gentlemen and the girls with 
a little practice can make them. 


Sheep Notes. 
The importation of wool from Aus- 


tralia this year, has exceeded any previ- | 


ous year by 400 bales. It is, however, 
claimed that the next year’s crop of that 


President, Samusi Jewett, Independence; | country will fall short by eighty millions 
Vice President, R. T McCully, Lees Summit; | of pounds. 


Becretary and Treasurer, H. V. 
Platteburg; Directors, Dan. W. McQuitty, 
Hughesville, Mo., Harry McOullough, Fay- 
@tte; Philo D. Jewett, Independence, and 
L. L. Seller, Osborne; Committee on Pedi- 
grees, J. VY. McOully, Sam Jewett and Harry 


McCullough. 


What is Missouri Doing? 


The following paragraph from the 
National Stockman, is suggestive of 
something that Missourians ought to 
have attended to ere this. 

“A telegram from A. E. Sprague, 
Secretary of the committee appointed by 
the Ohio Wool Growers’ Association to 
prepare an exhibit for the World’s Ex- 

ition at New Orleans, La., reads as 
‘ollows: Ohio wool growers send fleece 
samples, preserved skins, and large pic- 
ture, for exhibition at the World’s Fair. 
We arrange and give you all premiums 
and due credit.’’ The exact purport of 
the last sentence we do not fully under- 
stand; but for a murked courtesy evi- 
dently intended for us we are heartily 
grateful.”’ 

And shall we notask again, can this 
State with all of its wealth and grand 
resources stand idly by and see others 
less favored get ahead of her? We con- 
fess that in the matter here referred to it 
looks very like it. 


The Angora Goat. 


—Our advices from Texas represent 
«considerable difficulty on the part of 
those who wish to engage in Angora 
goat husbandry, in securing pure stock 
from Asia Minor, by reason of the prohi- 
tion placed on the exportations from 
nstantinople, by the Turkish govern- 
nt, of Angora goats. This matter has 
eculiar interest to the growing mo- 
hair industry in this country, and Snow. 
ing that if any one could give light on 
this subject it was C. W. Jenks, we ad- 
dressed that gentleman an inquiry of the 
scause which prompts Turkey to take 
such a course. It may be needless to 
say, that Mr. Jenks is the most compe- 
tent authority in this country on this 
subject, and the following communica- 
ae will, no doubt, be read with inter- 
est: 

‘©The absolute inefficiency and incom- 
petency of the Ottoman government are 
well known to you, and perhaps its ut- 
ter treachery and faithlessness as well. 
These are shown in all that pertains to 
the mohair industry, as in other matters. 
They are aggravated by the industrial 
policy of Great Britain toward the in- 
dustry, in Turkey, as inlike circum- 
stances shown in Ireland, India, etc. 

‘*When forty years ago the French and 
English sought, by importations of the 

— osere goat, to establish the Angora 

#Misbandry on their qwn soil, there were 
no obstacles put in their way. Later, 
these ventures proving unsuccessful, the 
en arranged to manufacture the 
mohair on their territory, and, monop- 
olize thesame. This competition gradu- 
ally silenced the spinning wheels and 

poms of Angora, Geredeh, Dromish, and 
rebizond, and the Ottomans saw their 
narkets leaving them, and the goods the 
had made, for the bazars of Bagdad, 
Constantinople, etc., being supplanted 
by the English artisans. About this time 
the exportation of the animals was again 
sought by the nations of the West. Tur- 
wad lost the monopoly of manufac- 
the industry, but blindly clung to 
ashe could retrieve her loss by 
hing the animals. Bankrupt in 
8 as well as treasury, she gave or- 
to the shepherds to sell the flocks; 
instructed them privately to castrate 
pucks en route to market, from the in- 
br to the coast. I was obliged to 
rd, with paid police, my animals 
p the-yhome flock to the vessel to se- 
e théir safe delivery on ship-board. 
hally the rapid growth of the industry 
the Cape Colony (from 6000 pounds 
ohair in 1865 to 2,000,000 in 1880), in- 
uced the Porte to enjoin the exporta- 
jon, and my last inquiry for them in 
881 was met by refusal to sell by the 
Angora shepherds, followed immediate- 
ly by injunction by the authorities 
against exportation to any quarter, 
which enactment so far as [ know, is now 
in force. The reasons given by the Porte 
for the course are these: 

‘That a once extensive and profitable 
industry in the manufacture of mohair, 
in the Province of Asia Minor, has been 
speirely destroyed by the artisans of 

urope. 

‘*It is also now attempted by the trans- 
fer of the Angora flocks to South Africa, 
and elsewhere, to remove the sources of 
supply of the raw material and introduce 
a competition that would be ruinous. 
Therefore exportation of the goats, in 
any number, for any purpose, to any 
quarter is entirely prohibited. 

‘This is official to me from the best 

osted man in Asia Minor on the sub- 
ject, Hon. Gavin Gatherall, B. C., An- 
gora, Asia Minor, now deceased. 

“1 will say in closing, this condition 
of thiugs is not necessarily fatal to the 
prosperity of the industry in this coun- 
try. There are small flocks of Angoras 
now in the United States, thorough- 
breds. that are in stock and product fully 
the equal of any in Asia. These can be 
the nucleus of future flocks here; in fact 
are now so, and are being drawn from 

eby shepherds west and south. The An- 

ra district proper of this country is 
the entire eastern slope of the Rocky 
“Mountains, from New Mexico to Mani- 
toba.”* 





How to Tan Sheepskins. 


—Where farmers kill but’a few sheep 
during the season they can make better 
use of the pelts than to sellthem if they 

now how to preserve them. For mats 
ake two long-wooled skins and make a 
trong suds, using hot water; when it is 
bid wash the skins‘in its carefully squeez- 
ing them between the hands to get the 
dirt ott of the wool, then wash thesoap 
out with clear, cold water. Then dis- 
solve alum and salt, each a half pound, 


the skins\and then iet them soak in it 
over night for twelv@hours, then hang 
over a pale to drain. Wien they are well 
drained spread or stretch efully over 
a boardto dry. When a littl \mp have 
pounce each of saltpeter™®\d alum 
and sprinkle o ‘esh side 


gp lay | 


Pugsley, | 


| 
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—The best place for a shepherd to in- 
vest money is in a well-bred ram. The 
interest in the average year will be 
larger than in any other investment, as 
a good ram will increase the weight of 
tleece of his offspring at least two pounds. 


—Ten pound washed fleeces and one 
hundred and twenty-five pound mutton 
eareasses should be the average for Me- 
rino flocks at no distant date, says the 
American Sheep Breeder, and the value 
of such sheep should be from $4 to $5 
per head. 


—Many sheep die the second winter 
that went through the first winter all 
right. So common is this that it has 
come to be a saying, that 2-year-olds are 
harder to winter than yearlings. So it is 
necessary that these sheep be closely 
watched and given extra feed if necessa- 
ry. 


—According to an yew in Canada, 
the price of mutton is usually as high as 
beef, owing to the fact that farmers there 
pay more attention to on, superior 
mutton than farmers do here. Wool here 
is considered of prime importance as 
compared with quality of carcass. 


—If sheep may be fed to profit in 
England, on land worth $400 per acre, 
says Henry Stewart, we should not be 
deterred from sheep feeding on lands 
worth $50 to $150 per acre. England is 
considered peculiarly a _beef-eating 
country; but yet the best mutton brings 
a higher price than beef. Our large 
cities and manufacturing towns are con- 
stantly increasing their demand for good 
mutton, and this demand is likely to in- 
crease as fast as the production. 


—In disposing of surplus sheep don’t 
part with your best. If you keep sheep 
at all, the pick of your flock is worth 
more to you than to any one else. In 
making up your sale lots pick out the 
old and the light shearers, place them in 
the fattening pens, and feed them heavi- 
ly for a while, then sell them to the 
butchers. This is decidedly the best way 
to dispose of unsalable stock to get the 
most money oat of it; while it allows of 
keeping the flock sorted up toa higher 
standard. 


—It seems as though some sheep men 
do not fully understand the necessity for 
providing suitable shelter and feeding 
conveniences for their stock. This isa 
matter that cannot be too urgently 
pressed on their attention, and the point 
of economy brought too prominently 
into view. We are fully satisfied that 
ten per cent. less food will be required, 
the rate of loss be materially lightened, 
and the weight-of the fleece be increased 
at least ten per cent. by providing suita- 
ble shelter and feeding arrangements. 


—Well-posted sheep men, and men 
who are accustomed to think intelligent- 
ly, think that one-half of the remedy for 
the present troubles lies with the sheep 
men themselves, and can be undertaken 
now without waiting for Congress to af- 
ford them all the needed relief. The 
business has narrowed down toa point 
at which the flock that don’t average six 
pounds of wool atthe very least, and 
about 100 for the carcass for wethers of 
wool-producing breeds does not at this 
time, and may not in the future, pay in- 
terest on the money invested in them. 
We must grow more and better wool and 
carcass on less legs. Now is the time to 
commence to do this. It can never again 
be done so cheaply. We are convinced 
that a good flock of sheep, well taken 
care of, will be profitable; but a flock of 
poor sheep is a poor investment at all 
times. To avoid loss, cull your flock 
carefully, and make such judicious se- 
lection of breeding stock as will insure a 
higher average of excellence.—National 
Stockman. 


—Sheepmen are notas despondent as 
high tariff advocates are disposed to 
believe. Ll haye talked with a great 
many of them, and while all admit that 
the present prices for sheep and wool 
are below a profitable basis, very few are 
disposed to rush pell-mell out of the 
business. The most prominent sheep- 
man I have conversed with since the 
election is Mr. L. Piaget, who owns 
somewhere between 45, and 60,000 
head. He is not deterred even at the 
success of the Democratic ticket, but 
says he is confident that wool will go to 
16@18 cents. After being convinced of 
his error, however, he says he will mar- 
ket every ‘‘mutton head’’ of a sheep he 
owns, and go out of business. He has 
within the last ten days closed the ram 
season in this market by purchasing‘all 
on sale, at prices ranging al the way 
from $2.50 to $8.00, taking the last bunch 
of 180 head He will run them with his 
flocks a few weeks, andsell them again. 
Three weeks ago, he bought ten Ram- 
bouilets bucks at $100 apiece, which 
three months ago were held at $200.— 
Texas Live Stock Journal. 








Chaff. 
A metropolitan railroad in London runs 
211 trains a day. 


There are 94 varieties of wine grapes in Cali- 
fornia. 


Tae value ofthis year’s crop in Kansas is 
put at $150,000,000. 

For nearly 34 years I have been a victim of 
Catarrh. I have tried many remedies, receiv- 
ing little or no relief. I bought one bottle of 
Ely’s Cream Balm and derived more real 
benefit from that than all the rest added to- 
gether. You can recommend it as being a 
safe and valuable medicine.—A. L. FULLER, 
Danby, N. Y. 

As one having used Ely’s Cream Balm I 
would say itis worth its weight in gold as a 
cure for Catarrh. One bottle cured me. 8. 
A. LOVELL, Franklin, Pa. (See adv’t.) 

A dispatch sent from Kansas City to an in- 
land town in Scotland the other day, was 
answered in an hour and ten minutes. 

A man in Portland, Oregon, obtained a 
divorce from his wife because she pulled him 


| out of bed three times by his whiskers. 
with a little hot water suffivient to cover | 


Would You Believe It. Nature’s great rem- 
edy, Kidney-Wort, has cured many obstinate 
cases of piles. This most distressing malady 
generally arises from constipation afid a bad 


condition of the bowels. Kidney-Wort acts 
at the same time as a cathartic and a healing 
tonic, removes the cause, cures the disease 
and promotes a healthy state of the affected 





organs. James F: Moyer, carriage Man’fr, 
of Myerstown. Pa., testifies to the great heal- 
powers of Kidney-Wort, having been 
“a > bad case of piles which 

p ylelato any other 





| 





| 








Che Pig mal : 


Fatal Hog Disease. 

—A hog disease, which for some better 
name is called hog cholera, is sweeping 
over Perry County, Pa., with alarmingly 
fatal results. When seized with the 
malady the animal begins to swell at the 
throat, the affected part presenting a 
dirty, brownish appearance, and death 
usually follows in from twenty-four to 
forty-eighthours. It is estimated that 
not less than 1,000 hogs have died in the 
county during the past month, as many 
as 200 having perished in one township, 
with no apparent cessation in the spread 
and fatality of the disease. Thus far all 





efforts to successfully combat the dis- | 


ease have been barren of results, and so 
far as can be learned not one of the 
animals attacked by the strange malady 
has recovered. It is feared that the 
usual heavy fall and winter shipments of 
dressed pork from this county to the 
eastern markets will not only not occur 
this year, but that requisitions on foreign 
markets will have to be made to supply 
the home demand. 

We extract the above from the Farmer 
and Dairyman, of Syracuse, N. Y., of 
October 10. From another paper we see 
that Hog Cholera has reached Maun 
Chunk. Question—Is not this disease 
ratber too near our borders? Formerly 
some said there was no danger of itin 
the east or north, but only in southern 
and western States. American pork and 
American lard are being imported into 
Canada; American hogs are passing 
through Canada daily. We do not know 
if they are still slaughtered here and 
shipped as Canadian or Irish bacon, or 
Westphalia hams; they were when we 
last visited some of the packing houses. 
Should we not take immediate steps to 
guard more effectually the health of men? 
The health of our stock should be re- 
garded more than party, monetary or 
railroad influences. If we maintain the 
health of our stock, it is a great step to- 
ward maintaining the health of men. 
Man will not consume meat that is preg- 
nant with death, if he can procure whole- 
some food. It requires no additional 
taxation, no loss to any farmer, and only 
alittle precaution. Should we not take 
every possible means to maintain 
the healthy reputation that our stock now 
has, and prevent it from being classed as 
foreign meat? It is our impression that 
Canadian meat will command nearly 
double the price that American meat 
will, if we take active steps to maintain 
the healthy state of our stock. Perhaps 
the Jews had greater and sounder rea- 
sons for discarding the hog than we are 
aware of. A healthy hog or a healthy 
man we do not object to, but who would 
approach a man with a pestilential dis- 
ease? The dead hog has imparted death 
to man previously. We have had warn- 
ings. Canada should have and hold a 
reputation of having the healthiest cattle 
in the world. Is this not a reputation 
worth striving for? Would not our 
farmers command much higher prices 
for their stock, their meat, butter, cheese 
and poultry, than they now command. 
The greatest pedigree that our stockmen 
could have would be, ‘ It is Canadian.”’ 
The best brand our butter and cheese 
packages could carry would be, ‘‘ Cana- 
da.’ It would carry the golden ring of 
purity to all lands. We trust that every 
one of our exchanges and readers who 
may see the necessity and propriety of 
these remarks, may 'end their aid to ad- 
vance these views. Prevention is better 
than cure. There are complaints of the 
lack of confidence in railroads, in some 
monetary institutions, and many busi- 
ness men. Let us prevent a shock of 
public confidence in the health of our 
stock, or the purity of meat, lard, butter 
or cheese produced in Canada.—Far m- 
ers’ Advocate, Canada. 

AS OTHERS SEE US. 

These paragraphs we commend to the 
careful consideration of the RURAL 
WORLD readers and through them to the 
farmers of America. The hogs of 
Canada are bred and fed much in the 
same way as on this side of the border 
line, are as liable to disease as ours and 
in the markets of the world entitled to 
just as much but no more consideration. 
Ve raise a hundred to their one, and 
what we raise are heavier and more de- 
sirable packers; but in all competition 
rivals will take advantage of every point 
to proclaim their own immaculate per- 
fections, and the lack of these on the 
other side. 





Smoking Hams. 


—The process of sugar-curing hams 
is as follows: The hams are trimmed 
and rubbed with salt and left to drain 
on a bench for a day and a night. They 
are then wiped dry and packed in a 
clean barrel, and each one is rubbed with 
salt as itis put down. They are packed 
as closely as possible. A pickle is made 
as follows: For each 100 pounds of 
meat 7 pounds of salt, 2 1-2 pounds of 
brown sugar, and 2 ounces of saltpeter 
are dissolved in hot water, and the liquid 
is boiled for a short time, being skimm- 
ed if necessary. It is then cooled, and 
when cold is strained into the barrel 
through a doubled cloth on to the meat. 
The meat should be kept three inches 
under the pickle. Itis best to head up 
the barrel and pour the pickle through a 
hole in the head, «nd then cork it tight. 
Otherwise, a loose head should be put on 
the meat and weighted down, and a 
cover put on the top ofthe barrel. After 
two months the hams may be taken out, 
well wiped and rubbed with ground 
black pepper, and then smoked. Asa 
substitute for the usual smoke house, 
the following is suggested: Smoke a 
barrel thoroughly with maple or hickory 
chips (raise the barrel an inch or two 
from the ground to furnish draft,) and 
when smoked sufficiently, sweep out the 
inside, and give ita slight rinsing with 
cold water. When you have thus pre- 
pared it, pack the hams and shoulders in, 
flesh side up,and pour over them the 
pickle in quantity sufficient to cover 
them, and your work is done. The pic- 
kle extracting the desired smoky flavor 
from the barrel, will carry it through 
the whole mess of meat, and much more 
equally, or evenly, than by the usual 
process of smoking, as the flavor will be 
as strong in the center as at the surface 
of the ham. In addition to this even 
flavoring of the meat this process will 
be found to be much less troublesome 
and laborious, avoiding the risk of falling 
into the fire, of a burning smoke house, 
or into the hands of the thieving neigh- 
bors, besides escaping the filthiness 
which is inseparable from the common 
way of smoking, and its consequent 
waste when preparing it for the table, 
as the meat is every way as clean when 
taken from the barrel as when placed in 
it. By this process, all the expense, la- 
bor and trouble of bagging the hams 
after making, to keep them from the 
flies, is obviated, as they may be kept 
submerged in the pickle till wanted, or 
the last piece is desired tor the gridiron, 
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Transfers of Thoroughbred Stock. 


AMERICAN BERKSHIRE RECORD. 

Mountain Home Prince III 12,451, W. 
Warren Morton, Russellville, Ky., to E. | 
| E. Palmer, Diamond, Wis. 

Royal May King 12,452, W. Warren 
Morton to Daub & Mathers, Jacksonville, 
| Til. 

May Queen IT 12,454, W. Warren Mor- | 
| ton to John Scott, Baden, Mo. 

May Windsor 12,455, W. Warren Mor- | 
| ton to S. H. Morgan, Hampton Station, | 
| Tenn. 

Bella Donna Lord 10,723, W. T. Miller 

& Bro., Bowling Green, Ky., to W. War- 
ren Morton. 

King Tombs, Jr., 12,482, W. T. Miller 
| & Bro. to Hindman & Christian, Glas- 
gow Junction, Ky. 

Miss Cantabel 12,482. W. T. 
| Bro. to Hindman & Christian. 
| Swanwick 4,359, W. F. Swift, Oitawa, 
| Kan., to Graff & Roe, Ottawa, Kan. 

Minerva’s Spiteful 12,474, Geo. W. 
| Penney, Newark, Ohio, to Geo. Cope- 
land, Dresden, Ohio. , 

Sallie’s Spiteful If 12,480,Geo. W. 
Penney, to W. S. White, Belle Mina, Ala. 

Wonderful 12.487, S. H. Newland,Slick 
Rocky, Ky., to W. S. Bradford, Glasgow, 
Ky. PHIL. M. SPRINGER, Sec’y. 

Springfield, 11. 
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—Professor Puryear, 1n a paper on the 
fattening of hogs, makes the following 
remarks: A farmer’s chief profits arise 
from doing things well and in avoiding 
unnecessary expense. In the matter of 
fattening hogs the most important step 
is to commence the process in the early 
fall. Hogs ought always to be ready for 
the knife as soon as the weather is cold 
enough for salting and curing pork. 
Hogs fatten slowly and with much great- 
er consumption of food after hard 
weather of winter has setin. A barrel of 
corn in October will put as much fat on 
a hog as two in January. In hard weath- 
er the loss of heat is greater, and a 
Sew part of the food is burned off in 
seeping the temperature at a normal 
point. For fattening purposes no food 
is as good as corn.—Ex. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


Poultry Notes. 


—The London Live Stock Journal 
states that no less than sixteen different 
species of worms have been found in 
domestic fowls, some mere parasites and 
others quite large. Asa remedy itis 
suggested that all artificially prepared 
food should be cooked, as itis believed 
that it is by eating such that the fowls be- 
come infected. 


—For chicken cholera, cleanse the 
coop and smoke with sulphur, and give 
the following: Charcoal, half pound; 
sulphur, two ounces; black pepper, four 
ounces. Mix and feed all the chickens 
bountifully. [f too black with charcoal, 
they will noteat it. Kerosene is also 

ood. Another remedy is to give a 

ough, one grain of bluestone powdered 
fine. Put the sick fowlin a coop, and 
make him eat it. Give the flock of 
twenty-five or thirty hens a teaspoonful 
with their food once a week and you will 
have no more sickness. I could not 
keep chickens until I began this treat- 
ment. 














Eggs bring much higher prices in 
winter than in summer, and the aim of 
poultry men should be to obtain a liberal 
supply of winter eggs. An exchange 
says extra early hatched pullets, not 
much matter what breed, are the best 
winter egg producers, but they must 
have warm quarters and warm feed, 
carefully varied every few days so as to 
stimulate their appetites. Fowls are 
great meateaters. In the summer they 
satisfy their desire for meat by eating 
worms, etc., but in winter they have no 
such resource, and so they should have 
meat scraps, bones, etc., furnished them. 
In fact everything which will tend 
toward increasing the production of eggs 
should be supplied the hens, in liberal 
qualities. 


—Nearly all the ordinary breeds of 
American poultry existing in this coun- 
try a quarter of a century ago have been 
wondrously *‘improved’’ in shape, size, 
weight for age, comeliness, thriftiness 
and in egg-producing capacity, within 
that period; and this alone through the 
manipulation and care exercised in 
crossing the old stock with the new or 
modern importations, by our farmers, 
poulterers, and American fanciers. So 
much for the value of the fanciers’ labors. 
The laying qualities of our barnyard 
fowls, crossed with these breeds within 
the past score of years, have been emi- 
nently improved. The average size of 
the present ‘‘dunghill’’ birdsin any far- 
mer’s yard in the country, east, west or 
south, shows how this point has been 
effected. These *‘naturally”’ indifferent 
layers hitherto, have now come to be 
largely improved, too, in this respect. 
And wherever we turn, or whatever por- 
tion of the country we visit, we may 
find the stamp of the imported ‘‘fancy”’ 
fowls grafted upon all formerly insigni- 
ficant, puny, messly, ill-shaped stock, 
that wasso commonly seen around the 
door-yards of farmer and country resi- 
dent twenty-five years ago. 


Last year I raised 125 chickens, taken 
from the nest without losing one; this 
year, so far, I have not lost asingle chick- 
en, nor have I lost any excepting a stray 
one by a prowling cat, in several years, 
and now I can avoid that. A successful 
system comprises the following points: 
A house that can be well ventilated, kept 
dry, and perfectly clean; a well-trained 
flock, made docile and friendly by kind 
treatment; a separate place for sitting 
hens, to which they can be removed when 
necessary; a set of nests all alike and 
into which the hens can walk at the side 
without danger of breaking the eggs; 
nests so made that a hen can be shut up 
in darkness, and let out every day for 
food and water; regular feeding of the 
sitting hens, so as to keep up the natural 
animal heat; perfect quietness in the sit- 
ting department; a warm box to put the 
young chicks in to nurse them until the 
whole brood is out; to have two hens set 
on the same day, or nearly, and thus 
double the brood for one hen. 

This is done easily with the artificial 
brooder to keep them for a few days; 
warm, tight and roomy coops for the hens 
and chicks, and to set the coops apart 
from the other hens, in a row on a clean 
grass plot with a long board in front, 
away trom the hens, tofeed the chicks 
on; to shut up the coops closely at night; 
to feed the chicks four times a day; bran 
and corn meal wetted, but not wet, is the 
best food until they can eat corn; when 
the chicks are two months old, to dis- 
charge the hens and to leave the chicks 
to nestle in the coops alone. To keep 
the coops clean and move them on to 
fresh ground and spade under the drop- 








pines. With such @system one need not 
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Wintering. 
—As all our bees should by this time 
have suflicient sealed stores to carry 
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A GOOD FAMILY REMEDY 
STRICTLY PURE 
HARMLESS to the MOST DELICATE 


We beg to inform all persons suffering tron. 
Throat or Lung Affections, such as 


them through till spring, and should be | Coughs, Colds, Croup, Asthma, Bron 


snugly cushioned down, we must decide 
how we shall winter them, and at once 
make preparations for packing, housing 
or cellaring, as the case may be. The be- 
ginner especially is perplexed by various 
methods advocated by his neighbors, 
and is at a loss to know which to adopt; 
perhaps each of half a dozen ways seems 
to be equally successful. Doubtless they 
all embrace the same fundamental prin- 
ciple, through apparently quite different. 
If we know the sound, scientific and 
practically correct principle and some of 
the simplest ways of carrying it out, we 
should easily decide which of them is, 
for us, the most convenient. 

To winter successfully, bees require— 
1st, sufficient stores; the right amount is 
25 Ibs. or over. 2nd, to be kept dry; dry 
cold does not kill bees, but they will die 
ifthe moisture among them becomes 
frozen and remains so for a long enough 
time for them tostarve. Damp chills 
bees, and brings on diarrhea (commonly 
called ‘‘dysentery’’) just as it does with 
higher animals. It also sours the honey. 
which itself causes disease. It checks 
the natural animal heat. If bees are dry 
they can cluster closely and keep warm; 
not so if damp. 3rd, fresh air; this applies 
to all animals, and is well understood. 
4th, an even temperature. If bees are 
warm they will spread their cluster, and 
when cold will contract it again,and so on. 
This requires much motion; honey must 
be eaten to supply the extra animal 
waste thus caused. This is not only ex- 
pensive, but is a fruitful source of dis- 
ease, as the bees after consuming such 
large quantities of honey are unable, on 
account of the cold, to fly and free their 
over-loaded bowels, thus producing dys- 
entery in perhaps five cases out of six. 
The motion causes the generation of 
more or less moisture, which ‘may be 
condensed beforeit has time to escape 
and freeze about them. 5th, warmth. 
This sours much honey, since the bees do 
not need to eat to keep up animal heat 
if they are sufficiently warm without it. 
If they have the required heat surround- 
ing them they can move freely from 
comb to comb for food, and be in no dan- 
gerof starving; while if cold, may be 
confined upon aset of combs for some 
time after the honey they contained is 
used. If warm enough they will com- 
mence breeding early, andthe brood will 
not be chilled; the colony will be strong 
at honey flow. On the other hand, if too 
warm they will consume too much honey, 
fly before they should and be lost; and 
will breed too early and too fast, and 
much of this brood will be chilled in the 
spring. The proper temperature for the 
surrounding air is 40° to 45° Fahren- 
heit. 

All these requirements may be fully 
met by acting upon the following prin- 
ciple, viz.:—Draw off superfluous mois- 
ture; ventilate; keep the proper tempera- 
ture. 

The more nearly this principle can be 
carried out the better will be our suc- 
cess. I give the four most approved 
ways, and prefer them in the order 
named :—In the bee house,in the cellar, 
in the packed clamp, inthe packed hive. 

The Bee House.—As those who have a 
bee house are sufliciently posted, and as 
it is too late to build one for this winter, 
I will not describe it now. 

The Cellar.—This must be dry, and 
should be so arranged as tobe easily 
ventilated, and so that the temperature 
may be kept about 40° to 45° Fahr. 
from the middle of November till the 
middle of April. The bees should be kept 
on their summer stands cushioned down, 
and have a small entrance to their hive 
till they have clustered for winter and all 
chance of very warm weather is over. 
Choosea sunshiny day to ‘‘carry in.”’ 
Mark each hive to match its own stand 
so that it may be put into its own place 
when brought out again; remove the 
the coverand replace the cushion by a 
thin factory cotton quilt, which will al- 
low of the escape of the moisture through 
it. Between the frames and quilt have 
two or three corn cobs or pieces of stick 
to form passages for the bees over the 
combs. Open the entrance wide, or if 
the bottom board is loose, remove it (this 
is much the better plan) for ventilation. 
Place the hive upon racks made of two 
2x4 scantlings set across the cellar a foot 
above the floor, and so spaced that one 
will come near the front and the other 
near the back of the hive. If other racks 
are required let them be sufficiently high 
to allow a hive to be conveniently placed 
upon the one below. Space the hives 
upon the racks so that one may be re- 
moved without disturbing others. Re- 
gulate the temperature of your cellar 
carefully. 

The Clamp.—This is merely a long 
box with slanting top to shed the rain. 
It may be made any length to suit con- 
venience, and should be large enough to 
allow a space ofsix inches below, before, 
behind, and at eachend of the row of 
hives within it, these having between 
them a space of two inches; above the 
space should be eight inches at its shal- 
lowest point. The hives should all face 
the same way; I prefer the south. A 
covered passage from the hive eutrance 
to the outside of the clamp should be 
constructed, half aninch high by the 
width of the entrance itself. A board 
should be arranged to break the wind 
and prevent tbe sun shining full upon 
the opening. 

To clamp the bees, commence at once, 
and move them a little each day towards 
where they are to be wintered; when in 
position leave thein undisturbed two or 
three days, so that they may mark their 
position ‘well. Then put them into the 
box and pack all but the space with 
straw chaff or sawdust (sawdustis best 
if it can be obtained cheaply, but must 
be dry.) Remove upper and _ half 
stories and cover, leaving only the 
cushions on; put the roof on the clamp. 
After the bees have clustered for winter, 
carefully remove cushion and arrange 
theframes so that the clusteris all at 
one side, or front end, of the hive. Place 
corncobs or sticks across the frames, then 
a light factory cotton quilt, and then fill 
up with dry straw to absorb the mois- 
ture. Leaveentrance full width for ven- 
tilation. 

The Packed Hive.—In this arrange the 
cluster as in the clamp, and use the pas- 
sages over the frames. Use cushion in- 
stead of quilt and straw, and protect en- 
trance from sun and wind.—Farmers 
Advocate. 








aa We call the special attention of our read- 
ers to the advertisement of Mrs. Lizzie E. Cot- 
ton, in another column, under head of “Honey 
Bees.” Mrs. Cotton’s new system of bee 
keeping has proved a great success. Write 
her for circular of particulars. 








We willsend zou a watch orachain 

BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C. O. D., to be 
examined before payinganymoney 
and if not satisfactory, re’ ed at 

im our expense. e manufacture all 
amour watches and save you 30 per 
nt. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 

ery Watch Warranted. Address 


ANDARD AMARICAN WATCH C0. 


chilus, Consumption, 


that they will not fail to find relief and a Per- | 


manent Cure by using, according to 
directions, 


Allens Lung Balsam 


It is your hope. 
ands such as 
Many in their 


It has been tried by thous- 
you, “ho 


evidence and believe. 
new and untried mixtures—you cannot afford 
t—but try at once this invaluable article, It 
is warranted to break up the most trouble- 
some cough in a few hours, if not of too long 
standing. It is warranted to give entire satis- 


NEW EVIDENCE. 


Read the following: 


ADDISON, PA., April 7, 1883. 
I took a violent cold and it settled on m 


sound and well. Yours respectfully, 
A. J. HILEMAN. 
ADDISON, Pa., April 1883. 
A. J. COLBOM, Esq , Editor of the Somerset 
Herald writes: “I can recommend ALLEN’S 
LuNG BALSAM as being the best remedy fer 
Colds and Coughs I ever used. 
ASTORIA, ILLS., April 6, 1886. 
Gentlemen: Ican cheerfully say your AL- 
LEN’S LUNG BALSAM, which I have sold for 
the past fifteen years, sells better than any 
cough remedy, and gives general satisfaction 
Tis frequently recommended by the medical 
profession here. Yours truly. 
H. C. MOONEY, Druggist. 
LA FAYETTE, R. I., Oct, 12, 1884. 
Gentlemen :—Allow me to say that after us 
ing three bottles of ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM for 
a bad attack of Bronchitis. I am entirel 
cured. Isend this voluntarily, that those af- 
flicted may be benefitted. 
Yours respectfully. BURRILL H. DAVIS. 
J. N. HARRIS & CO., (Limited) Proprietors, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For Sale by all Medicine Dealers. 


Vital Questions! !!! 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in 
the world for quieting and allaying all 
irritation of the nerves and curing all 
forms of nervous complaints, giving nat- 
ural, childlike refreshing sleep always? 

And they will tell you unhesitatingly 

** Some form of Hops!!!** 

CHAPTER I. 

Ask any or all of the most eminent 
physicians: 

‘“* What is the best and only remedy 
that can be relied on to cure all diseases 
of the kidneys and urinary organs; such 
as Bright’s isease, diabetes, retention or 
inability to retain urine, and all the dis- 
eases and ailments peculiar to Women”— 

*¢ And they will tell you explicitly and 
emphatically ‘* Buchu!!!" 

Ask the same physicians 

‘* What is the most reliable and surest 
cure for all liver disease or dyspepsia; 
constipation, indigestion, biliousness, 
malaria, fever, ague, &c.,’’ and they will 
tell you: 

Mandrake or Dandelion!!!" 

Hence, when these remedies are combined 
with others equally valuable, 

And compoundedinto Hop Bitters, such a 
wonderful and mysterious curative power is 
developed, whichis so varied in its operations 
that no disease or ill health can possibly ex- 
ist or resist its power, and yet it is 

Harmless for the most frail woman, weak- 
est invalid or smallest child to use. 

CHAPTER II. 
“Patients 
“Almost dead or nearly dying.” | 

For years, and given up by physicians 
of Bright’s and other kidney diseases, 
liver complaints, severe coughs, called 
consumption have been cured 

Women gone nearly crazy! !!!! 

From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 
wakefulness, and various diseases pecul- 
iar to women. 

People drawn out of shape from excrucia- 
ting pangs of rheumatism, inflammatory and 
chronic, or suffering from scrofula, 

Erysipelas! ° 

Salt rheum, blood poisoning, dyspepsia, in- 
digestion, andin fact almost all diseases frail 

Nature is heir to 

Ifave been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of 
which can be tound in every neighborhood 
in the known world. 


ag None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, 


poisonous stuff with “Hop,’ or “Hops” in 
their name 


A. J. CHILD, 
GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


And Commission Merchant, 
209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Orders filled at wholesale prices. Consign- 
ments received and highest market prices 


Grain, Wool, Hides, Furs, 


And all kinds of FARM PRODUCE. 


PROMPT REMITTANCES MADE. 


Agent for Plows, Acme Reapers and Mowers. 
Indiana Cultivators, Buggies and Spring 
Wagons, Jones’ Stock Scales, Sewing Ma- 
chines, and a general line of Farm Imple- 
ments. Fertilizers and Fence Wire. 


YOU ARE 
A 
LIAR 


FRAZER 
AXLE GREASE. 


Sena am a Ey 


TOKOLOCY wre 


Lying Agents can't SELL and tell 
the truth about JoNES. Put your 


lies on paper and sign if you 
U, 8. STANDARD” 


$60.5 TON 


WAGON SCALES. 


Beam Box. Tare Beam, Freight 
Paid. Free Price List. Every Size. 








A Book for every 


| 
have been cured. | 
ratitude haye lent their names | 
to us, that suffering humanity can read their | 
Don’t experiment with | 


faction fn all cases of lung and throat difficul- | 


family. 


lungs so much so, that at times I spit blood. | 
ALLEN’S LUNG BALSAM was recommended to 
me as a good remedy. I tookit andam now | by machine. 


| address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, | 





WOMAN'S. FRIEND, 


(Trade Mark.) 
Q STEAM 
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1. It does its own work, thereby saving a 
large portion of the time usually taken in a 
2. It uses much less soap thanis required 
in any other method, 

3. Clothing wears double the time washed 
byCline’s Improved Steam Washer than it will 
washed by any other machine or washboard. 

4. Itis truly a}ife, Labor and Clothes sav- 


" ¥ n 
The Corrugated Cylinde 
(as shown in above cut. 

The best and latest improvement in Stea 
Washers,which none others have but CLINE’ 
RETAIL PRICE, $10. Liberal Discount to th 
Trade. 

OFFICE and FACTORY, 1119 Olive 8 
CLINE & VALLEE, Mfrs., St. Louis, Mo, 

Agents wanted in every county inthe Unite 
States. For particulars address as above, @ 
we will send you circulars with terms 

If youcannot buy CLINE’S IMPROVED § 
WASHER Of your merchant or an agent 
$10 in money order or draft and it will ¥ 
by express, all charges prepaid. 

When writing, mention this paper. 
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PRINCIPAL LINE from CHIUp 
ST. LOUIS, by way of Om 
DENVER, or via Kansas Cit3 
Denver, connecting at Union Depq 
Omaha and Denver with throug’ 
FRANCIS and all voints in the 


GOING NORTH and 


@Solid Trains of elegant Day Co: 
Palace Sleeping Cars are run da’ 
Louis, via Hannibal, Quincy, K 
Cedar Rapids and Albert Lea to § 
apolis; Parlor Cars and Reclining 
St. Louis and Peoria. Only one 
tween St. Louis and Des Moines 
Denver. Itisalsothe only Thy 
St, Louis, Minneapolis and St. 

Through Tickets via this line 
goupon ticket offices in the U. & 
T. J. POTTER PE. 





V.-P. & Gen, Manager, 
Cc. C, LEMMON, 
Ticket Agent. 
112 N, FOURTH 8T., 8 
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Cured without surgical o 
tion from business at th 
INSTITUTE, St. Louis, Ma 
CHARTERED AND INCO 
STATE OF MISSOURI, 
LOCATED AT ST. LOUIS. 
duces diseases of the § 
Bladder, Rheumatism, 
Impotency and many 
Smythe’s book cortaint 
sons before and after qu 
is mailed for 10c. Perso 
start home same day. 
“DR. F. T, 8 


Pres, Vij 
No. 1105 Olive 





Teaches painless pre; nancy and child-birth. Gives cer- 

catp cure oF Dysnene ' *old AGE Constipation, Chanve 
of Life,e editior.s 30! 

: » Cireular free. A ENTS WANTED, 

1e Ve! t © put into the hands of ; 

girlor As A w.9P4 JE. 


Cloth, postpaid & 
Sanitary Pub. Co.,159 La i 


M.D. 
Salle St., Chicago, lil, 
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/ CAST 


Sows all grains, grass seeds, p! 
commercial fertilizers — eva 
broadcasting—any quantity pe 
faster than any other meth 
by sowing perfectly even. Wo! 
seed is not thrown upwards. 
cast, on either or both sides 


Sows 80 acres wheat 
fourth larger than when dri! 
Broadcaster made; post 
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~ +mended by Agricultural co; 
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once for new free illu 
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OLMAN'S RORAL WORLD 


HIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


ASTATEMENT just published by the 
managers of the mints of the United 
States, reveals some curious and interest- 
ing facts concerning the money circula- 
tion of the world. We are told that the 
amount of money in circulationin the 
United States, paper and metallic circu- 
lating medium, is $1,745,000,000, or 


track of the Hamilton District Fair As- 

sociation. Although this Association has 

been in operation but two years, it has 
rown very popular with the public, and 
as proven a success in every respect. 
About one and a half miles southwest 


Beautifully situated just north of town, | tion during the week, hence when the hour 
is the Fair Grounds and one-half mile | 


for commencment arrived everything was in 
readiness and Col. R. D. Hunter, of St. Louis, 
called the meeting to order and nominated 
| Major C. C. Rainwater, temporary Chairman. 
| Senator Dorsey nominated Thomas Sturgis, 
of Wyoming territory, for temporary Secre- 
tary. The Secretary read the call for the 








credentials, W. B. Hays; organization, R. M. | 


Moore. 

Northeast Missouri Cattlemen’s Association 
—Resolutions, Thos. M. Ragsdale; creden- 
tia's, 


Frio County Stock Association of Texas— | 
Resolutions, J. C. Beatty, credentials, B. H, 


—; organization, Thomas B. Puce. | - 


Semtan, 


_& 3 


Stallions Advertised. 
Clay Cayler, J. V. Stryker, Jerseyville, [lis 





replied the son.” “It is well; let us make for 
the sunny side, and they will melt away like 
butter.” Some time afterward Ben Dyab 
again turned to his son and said, “What 
horses are in the front of the enemy?” 
“Black horses,” cried his sop. “It is well; 
let us make for stony ground, and we shall 
have nothing to fear; they are the negroes 


a 


of city, is located the mines of the Ham- | meeting. A motion prevailed to have a com 
ilton Coal Company, of which J. F. Col- | mittee appointed to name permanent officers 
by 1s President, and J. W. Harper, lof the Convention; and just here com- | t. Smith ; organization, Dudley:Miller. 
Superintendent. These mines are about | menced the battle, for the question was| Southern Texas Live 
300 feet deep, and the vein is about 30) broached as to how the delegates were to | Resolutions, Hon. E. R. 
inches, and is pronounced by all to equal | vote. whether a3 associations or as states, 


Monitor, C. D. Colman, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sprague Pilot, H. L. Dousman, 
du-Chien, Wis. 
Stock Association— Wolfort’s Hambletonian, 
Lane; credentials, R. | Man, Prairie-du-Chien, Wis. 
Prince Julian, H.L. Dousman, Prairie. 


Holstein Breeders’ Association of America 
| —Resolutions, C. W. Wolcott; credentials, W. 


more than double the amount in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The figures given 
have no reference to other kinds of pro- 
perty in the country, but simply the 
circulating medium. Prominent as we 
are in this respect, we are away behind 


@150 PER YEAR; OR EIGHT 
MONTHS $1 00. 


DVERTISING: 40 cents per line of agate 
ce; reduction on large or long time adver- 
pments. 


| of the Soudan, who cannot walk with bare 
Prairie | feet upon the flints.”” He changed his course 

}and the black horses were speedily dis- 
L. Dous tanced. A third time Ben Dyab asked, “And 
} now what horses are in the front of the ene- 
|my?’ “Dark chestnuts and daik bays.” In 


| 
| 
Erskine ; organizations, B. H. Erskine. | 
| 
| 
| 


H. 


M. Lyttle, organization, B. L. Crouch. 
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ddress NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher 
) Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD one 
the best advertising mediums of its class in 
hecountry This is the uniform testimony of 
who have given it atrial. Many of our 
lest advertising patrons have use for 
pthan a quarter of a century, which is the 
ast possible recommendation of its value 
an advertising medium. 


no 





Low as prices are, there is little or 
pothing doing in wool. 








WE call special attention to our adver- 
tisement of ‘Mistletoe Memories,’’which 
we offer as a gift to all who subscribe for 
the RuRAL WoRLD before the 25t. of 
December. We hope every one of our 
readers will get one, as it is one of the 
prettiest Christmas gifts ever offered. 





A. J. CHILD has gotten together a 
fair exhibit of Missouri wools for the 
World’s Exposition, put up in individ- 

al cases with glass fronts and_ nice 
mouldings. It has taken a world of 
labor to get them, but Col. Child is not 
he man to go back on an effort when he 
— his energies to its accomplish- 
ment. 





READERS of the RuRAL WoRLD will 
please bear in mind that the next annual 
meeting of the National Sugar Growers’ 
Association will meet in St. Louis on 
Wednesday, December 17th next. The 
probabilities are that it will be, as it de- 
serves to be, the largest attended and the 
most successful meeting ever held in 
hat industry. 





THOSE remitting one dollar for the 
RURAL WORLD will be credited for eight 
months. The terms of subscription are 

1 50 per annum, but a free copy for one 

ear will be sent to any person who will 

end a club of four subsrribers and six 
lars. The remaining copies of the 
psent year will be sent free to all who 
scribe now. 





HE Citizens’ executive committee ap- 
ed to take charge of all the pre- 
aries pertaining to the first national 
ation of cattlemen did nobly and 

nd deserve many more than all 

nks tendered them by the cow 

the citizens of St. Louis. On 

hem devolved all the work pertaining 

‘o the details of the convention, and its 

wonderful success is evidence of their 

cellent pempment in organizing and 

skill in planning. They must be re- 
membered. 


Sr. Louis has endeared herself to the 
attle men of the plains, and nearly as 
much soto the men of the East by her 
epressible hospitality. Never were 
men better entertained in any city in 
pe union, nor were they ever afforded 
etter opportunity for doing good work. 
St. Louis has opened her doors many 
mes, but never to better advantage, 
nd her larders, too, but never more 
profusely. The cow boys will long re- 
member their visit and, we hope, long 
oO come again. 








*“Pror. C. H. FERNALD of the State 

College has received a call at a large 

: to the chair of Natural History in 
*owa State Agricultural College.” 

fe clip this item from the ‘Maine 

s’’ column of the Mirror and Farmer. 

. Fernald is a naturalist of more than 

1 on even national reputation—well- 

nas acontributor to some of the 

ng scientific and agricultural jour- 

k of the Eastern States, and as a class- 

m lecturer has few equals. He would 

welcome recruit to the ranks of 

scientists. As Entomology is 

ty he could worthily combine 

of State Entomologist with his 

nstructor at the college, and 

at he may favorably consider 

mentioned ‘‘call.”’ 





reflection, it is quite strange why 
6 this time there has not been a 
metional meeting or association of cattle 
nformed. An industry spread over 
h a vast area, a business in which so 
ny millions have been invested, a 
ing that has proved more profitable 
hin the past ten years than any other 
can be named—an avocation that 
nd continues to enrich the country 
aay —calling to its aid some of the 
bn who were not slow to discover 
golden future the business 
. All these facts prove what 
i out to remark, thatit is the 
sive business which has not 
s representatives met annually 
l years past for aw interchange 
nd the general benefits result- 

uch meetings. 





AN eR of gentlemen left the city 
on the morning of Saturday last for 
Troy, Ills., distant about sixteen miles, 
‘or the purpose of witnessing the work- 
ng of the De Laval Cream Separator. 
Some fifty were in the company, includ- 
ing several well-known personages. We 

pected to be with them but was un- 

voidably detained at the Convention of 
he Cattle Men. The factory at which 
the machine was to be seen 1n operation 
is the property of the St. Louis Dairy 
Company. On the arrival of the train 
there was found on hand 132 gallons of the 
m +e milk in readiness to be sepa- 
. From the commencement of 
Sperations until the close this quantity 
was separated in thirty minutes, leaving 
thirty-four gallons of cream, a net gain 
of ten gallons over the ordinary process. 
‘This straw will show to dairymen the 
walue of the Separator over the standing 
and skimming process. 





Bot few occasions happening in this 
vy ever brought together so large “and 
lable a body of men as did the National 
Cattle Me n’s Convention last week. They 
are called cow boys, itis true, but they are 
the owners and representatives of more 
wealth than is to be found in any other 
business in the country. That wealth 
has been acquired by a diligent attention 
and a vigorous prosecution of an 
duous and dangerous work, calling for 
siness intelligence and capacity of a 
‘high order. Such men generally 

ow what they are about, what their 
hts are and how to take care of them; 
whether at the home, in thesaddle or on 
the platform. Many and conflicting were 
the interests involved, but they were of a 
business character and susceptible of 
adaptation when the men were brought 
together to compare notes and discuss 
them. Hence,though the discussions were 
{times warm and even heated, all ended 
armoniously and the participants re- 
urned to their homes happy in the fact 


France, whose resources or rather abili- 
ties for making money and holding it in 
the country stand unrivalled. The pre- 
sent condition of the French people and 
the great wealth they represent, popu- 
lation considered, and that, too, so soon 
after paying off an immense war debt— 
go to show they are the most thrifty 
people on the face of the earth. The 
average amount of money in active cir- 
culation in France, it appears, is equal to 
$42.55 per head, while in the United 
States it is only $24.16 tor each person. 
Still the sum is about equal to two ard 
a half times the average total for the 
civilized world, so we h.ve no special 
reason to grumble. The average for the 
world is shown tobe about ten dollars 
per head of population. China, how- 
ever, enormous in populavion, is omitted 
from the list. and if embraced in the 
figuripg, would make quite a change in 
some of the figures. Thirty-nine coun- 
tries are enumerated repregenting most 
of the civilized world. 





ABOUT EMIGRATION. 


This is a subject that has received 
marked attention for some years. It has 
been debated in every county, city, and 
legislative hall in the west and south. Its 
merits and advantages have been set forth 
so ably and so often it would appear that 
a settled plan of action could be easily 
reached and the machinery set in motion 
and kept moving advantageously. Such 
has not been the case, however, except 
in some rare cases. Many heavy ap- 
propriations have been made by states, 
counties, communities etc., and too often 
with unsatisfactory results. In most every 
large city can be found an emigration 
agency or bureau—most of whom can 
generally be found as barren of activity 
or excitement as a seaside hotel in mid- 
winter. The average head-quarters pre- 
sent a lonely and abandoned appearance, 
and the stranger or visitor enters timidly 
and with some misgivings. In many 
instances they have proven a sinecure to 
the favored agent, he having secured all 
the benefits arising from the project. 
The agency soon dies of neglect and a 
few years later the subject is resurrected, 
dressed ina new garb and another ap- 
propriation is made and with similar re- 
sults. Nor does any state or community 
appear to profit by the experience or 
labors of others, There is evidently no 
concert of action, no real practical route 
to success established or outlined. 

Occasionally, however, we witness 

os worthy of emulation ; a practi- 
cal, sensible step in the right direction. 
There is perhaps no southern state which 
has had such a varied experience seekin 
emigrants as that of Georgia. We shal 
relate two ventures as samples, one of 
very recent occurrence, the other many 
years ago—in one case most practical 
and successful, and in the other quite the 
reverse. Some years after the war when 
Gov. Bullock, the last carpet-bag gover- 
nor the state had, ruled that community, 
among his last acts was an appropria- 
tion he engineered in the interest of 
emigration—securing from the state for 
this purpose $20,000. An active, enter- 
prising Hebrew engaged inthe clothing 
business in the city of Rome, one of the 
thriving towns of that state, managed 
some how to convince'the Governor or 
some of his friends that he knew a large 
number of valuable emigrants in the old 
country, he could lay his hands on some 
several hundred, and with half the ap- 
propriation, $10,000, could waltz them 
across the waters and land in Georgia with 
in a few months after his departure for the 
scenes of his childhood. He started on 
his interesting voyage, his heart full of 
hope, his pockets full of the state’s money. 
During his absence he sent several let- 
ters of a soothing character to the Gov- 
ernor and at the endof two years when 
he had extracted from the trip about all 
the enjoyment the ten thousand was 
capable of yielding, he returned to Rome 
with one oo a young Hebrew, 
whom he placed in his clothing store. 
This was all the state had to show for 
that investment. Now let us turn to 
something others should profit by. 
Capt. Fort, a large land owner in 
Houston county of that state, a short 
time ago took a practical way of inducing 
emigrants to settle in his vicinity. He 
went direct to Massachusetts, where he 
found the people so thickly settled that 
incomes were small and little room to 
spread or thrive on, and offered each man, 
or family, 30 acres of good land free if 
they would come and form a little 
colony in his neighborhood. A committee 
was at once sent down to leok at the 
country and surroundings, and as a re- 
sult ten families from Massachusetts ar- 
rived in Savannah last week to take pos- 
session of the new homesteads already 
partially prepared for them by advance 
members of the company. 





HAMILTON, MO. 


EpItoR RuRAL WORLD: Hamilton is 
a beautiful town of about 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, located on the H. & St. Joe rail- 
road, in the northern part of Caldwell 
county, 69 miles northeast of Kansas 
City, and 249 miles from St. Louis. 
Hamilton is beautifully located on a roll- 
ing prairie where abound some of the 
finest farms and farming land in the State; 
it is 8 miles north of Kingston, the coun- 
ty seat, this being the nearest railroad 
point. The lands for sale in this locality 
bring from $12 to $40 per acre, according 
to improvements. All business interests 
are well represented here, which [ shall 
try to describe: 
First, we have the dry goods firms of 
Cash, Cowgill & Co., and McDonald, 
George & Co., who operate very large 
and well selected stocks, also Anderson 
Bros., & Harrah, who also carry very 
fine stock. The other dry goods houses 
a C. B. Franke and W. C. Harvey & 
0. 
In groceries our wants are supplied by 
Murphy & Thwing, White & Son, Whitt 
& Son, McDonald, George & Co., and W. 
L. Smith. 
The hardware merchants are Martin 
Bros., John Morton, L. L. Grisby, and 
G. Prentist. 
The druggists are A. G. Howard, Car- 
ter & Masters, J. A. McAdoo, W. J. Er- 
vin and Dr. C. Tiffin. 
There are two good newspapers, The 
News-Graphic (Dem.) and The Hamil- 
tonian, (Rep.) both of which are ably 
edited. 
We have two good banks, the Hamilton 
Savings Bank, Dan Booth, cashier, and 
the Banking House of Houston, Spratt & 
Manefee. 
We have a fine public school building, 
erected ata cost of $15,000, and a very 
fine roller mill, the property of Frank 





they had donea noble work, and 


it breaGwipon ibe waters witigh st | 


Clark, who also owns a large elevator 
pith cia of 10.000 bushels of grain 


any soft coal in the State. The railroad 
company has made preparations for a 
side track to the mines, and in a short 
time Hamilton coal will find its way to 
market. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I bave described 
the principal business houses and pro- 
prietois, except the new brick block built 
to replace the one destroyed by fire last 
July, of which I wrote you. This block 
is to be occupied about December Ist, by 
the owners, as follows: John Minger, a 
large double store, to be stocked with 
groceries and provisions; S. H. Swartz, 
general sewing machine; and Dr. C. 
Tiffen, drug store and office. The live 
stock dealers are Anderson & Bro., Cow- 
gill, George & Co., Paxton Bro., Whit- 
man & Rorbough, R. D. Dwight, Ira 
Houghton, J. M. Bowers, James Luv- 
vilie, David Thompson and others, whose 
acquaintance your reporter has not made. 
In Shorthorns and blooded stock, (to 
which you are very partial) J. W. Har- 
per has a very fine herd, also J. H. 
Waterman, David Thompson and James 
Larmon, of the Green Lawn Sheep farm, 
and others. The live stock shipped from 
here within the week, ending November 
22nd, 1884, was as follows: 

G. W. Vickers,7 cars hogs. 1 car cattle, 
Chicago; G. W. Vickers, 5 cars hogs, 
Chicago; Anderson & Bowers, 4 cars 
hogs, Chicago; Anderson Bros., 1 car 
hogs, Chicago; S. MeCelland, 3 cars cat- 
tle, Kansas City; Whitman & Rorbough, 
1 ear horses, St. Joe; Whitman & Ror- 
bough, 1 car horses, St. Louis. 

Respectfully, 
F. 





FOR X-MAS 


See Mistletoe Memories 
another page. 


Premium on 








Gotes-Correspondence, 





For Christmas. 


—There will be stockings to fill, Christmas 
trees to adorn. Absent friends must be re- 
membered, and if you’re a Sunday School 
teacher, under no circumstances can “those 
scholars” be forgotten. “But what can I get 
that will be at the same time attractive, in- 
teresting and instructive?’ Allow us to sug- 
gest “Mistletoe Memories, or what the poets 
say about Christmas.” This unique collec- 
tion of poems is selected from the writings of 
H. W. Longfellow, J. G. Whittler, Thomas 
Hood, Alfred Domett, Charles Mackey, Sir 
Walter Scott, Jennie Joy, and others. The 
whole bonud in banner shape, with 
rich fringe and tassels. The original designs 
are drawn by H, Maurice Page, and were 
awarded a prize of fifty pounds sterling at 
the Suffolk street (London) galleries in a 
competitive exhibit of 6000 entries, by the 
following eminent judges: J. E. Millais, Mar- 
cus Stone and G. A. Storey. For presentation, 
this art souvenir is vastly superior to a mere 
Christmas card, asit combines the advan- 
tage of both art and literature. Size4 by 6% 
inches. It will be sent free to all those who 
send us one yearly subscriber to the RURAL 
WORLD. 

—Perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the brilliant announcement just issued by 
The Youth’s Companion, is a series of articles 
written expressly for that periodical by Prof. 
Tyndall, Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Freeman, 
Mr. James Anthony Froude and Canon Far- 
rar. Tyndall will write on “ Popular Science 
for Young People,’ Max Muller on the “ Cul- 
tivation of Memory,” Freeman on “ Child- Life 
a Thousand Years Ago,” Froude onthe “Study 
of History,” and Farrar on the “Study of 
English Literature.” Surely any magazine 
might well be proud of such agroup of writers 
as this. 


The Cuttle Dard. 











May 20th, 1885, Powells & Bennett, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., Shorthorns, 

May 21st, 1885, W. T. Hearne, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Mo., Shorthorns. .) 





The National Cattle Men's Convention. 


This long promised and highly important 
gathering of the cattle men of the United 
States and territories was held last week in 
the Exposition building in St. Louis. Com- 
mencing on Monday morning it continued to 
work until the close of. the morning session 
on the following Saturday. About 1500 dele- 
gates were present, representing associa- 
tions in nearly every state and territory, and 
these with their ladies and friends ran the 
number up in several thousands. 

&The citizens’ committee had made ample 
and profuse preparation for their entertain- 
ment during the week of their sojourn in the 
city. Thus the Merchants Exchange tendered 
them a promenade cOncert on Tuesday 
night and devoted their immense hall, said 
to be the largest of its kind in the world, to 
that purpose. This wasa great success and 
was attended by fully five thousand people. 
On Thursday night a grand banquet was held 
at the Lindell Hotel, where from five to six 
hundred guests enjoyed “the feast of reason 
and flow of bowl” for many hours. This was 
presided over by General Wm, T. Sherman, 
and many excellent speeches were made in 
response to the numerous tossts presented 
by him during the night. Many of the dele- 
gates preferring other entertainment were 
supplied with tickets to one or another of 
the many theatres. 
During the week the visitors were enter- 
tained by an exhibition of the entire Fire 
Brigade of the city, with their fine horses 
and beautiful engines dressed in gay colors 
making a very fine display ina line of fully 
amilelong. Tothis was added a parade of 
the Ist Reg..N. G. Militia in their full dress 
regimentals; their deportment and marching 
were such as to elicit unbounded enthusi- 
asm. Indeed we may safely say the Cow 
Boys were well received, well treated, well 
worked and generally made happy during 
their stay; and their visit will be one to be 
remembered and talked of for many long 
years to come in their lone homes far away. 
THE OPENING DAY. 
For many days the hotels had been crowd- 
ed with guests and many private households 
were called uponto supply sleeping apart- 
ments. The meeting was to commence on 
Monday at 11 o’clock. The vast hall had been 
beautifully decorated for the occasion and 
the galleries that completely surrounds it 
were filled with prominent citizens anxious 
to greet the city’s guests. Fifteen hundred 
invitations had been issued to these by the 
executive committee, hence when the Con- 
vention assembled it was received by the 
elite and beauty of the city, giving ft a 
charming and most enthygiastic welcome, 
A mle york bad ged fd atten. 





and a very lively fight it was for awhile, but 
was closed by the entrance of the band and 
a Company of Riflemen leading the Guvernor 
of the State and Mayor of the city who were 
escorted to the platform and made addresses 
of welcome in behalf of their respec.ive 
constituencies. 
VAST FIGU RES. 

In the course of his address, Gov. Critten- 
den pointed tothe fact thatin 1883, there were 
in the States and Territories west of the 
Mississippi, 22,790,809 head of cattle valued at 
$518,515,889; of horses, 4,890,937; mules, 672,535; 
sheep, 34,374,420; and of hogs, 19,7'8,140; all of 
a total value $544,342,873, making a grand 
total of $1,062,858,762 To which be added for 
all the remainder of the United States cattle 
28,678,893, valued at $741,639,742 ; horses 8,856,701 ; 
mules 1,666,313 ; sheep 27,172,203 ; hogs 34,379,467 ; 
valued altogether, including cattle, at $1,118,- 
245,573. Showing a grand total for all stock 
East and West of the Mississippi River of 
$2,922,744,077, or very nearly three thousand 
millions of dollars. The speech was a 
lengthy one, very carefully prepared and 
full of sugzestion. 

General Sherman being called for, made a 
few timely remarks of welcome and of en- 
couragement. 


This concluded the speeches of welcome, 
and a motion to adjourn until 100’clock the 
following morning was offered and voted 
down. 

‘ Mr. J. R. Ritchie of Texas offered the follow- 
ng: 

Resolved, That one delegate from each live 
stock association represented in this conven- 
tion be selected by each delegation to serve 
on the committees of credentials, basis of 
representation, resolutions and permanent 
organization. 


The resolution was adopted without discus- 
sion. 

Mr. Lane, of Texas, said that there were 
several States and Territories represented 
from which there were no members of the 
national stock aszociations. The desire was 
to make this a national stock aseociation, and 
in order to that end he moved that each State 
and Territory not represented in the conven- 
tion by stock associations be permitted to 
have one vote on each committee. 

This motion also met with general favor and 
was carried unanimously. 

The convention then adjourned until three 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Convention assembled inthe afternoon, 
when the following invitations were received: 

From Mr. D. R. Francis, president of the 
Merchants’ exchange, tendering the members 
of the convention, while in the city, the free- 
dom of the hall; from Chas, Green, president 
of the Fair Grounds association, inviting the 
members and their families to visitthe Fair 
Grounds and Zoological gardens, tickets to 
be had of the members of the reception com- 
mittee; from John M. Dyer, librarian of the 
Mercantile library, tendering them the privi. 
leges of that institution; from Chas. F. Joy, 
acting president of the Elk club, tendering 
them the privileges of the club-room; from 
the Anheuser-Busch Brewing company, to 
visit their establishment, and from the James 
Wright & Sons’ Carriage company, to visit 
their place. 

After considerable discussion, it was dis- 
covered that the various associations repre- 
sented had not had time to select their men 
for the committees, and a motion to adjourn 
until ten o’clock Tuesday, prevailed. 

During the afternoon the various delega- 
tions met, and nominated their men for the 
various committees, as follows: 


Huerfano Co. Stock Growers’ Association, 
Colorado—On resolutions, John F. Moore; 
credentials, D. M. Corkhill; permanent or- 
ganization, A. B. Willis. 

Osage Live Stock Association, Kansas— 
Resolutions, Eli Titus; credentials, W. J. Pol- 
lard; organization, W. H. H. Larimer. 

Central New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation—Resolutions, Dr. E. C. Henriques; 
credentials, L. L. Brooks; organization, W. 
w. Tuttle. 

United Rocky Mountain Cattle Growers’ As- 
sociation of Colorado—Resolutions, J. L. 
Sweet; credentials, H. C. Donnell ; organiza- 
tion, J. L. Sweet. 

Mountain Stock Association of Colorado— 
Resolutions, W. H. Wilder; credentials, J. C. 
McKoun; organization, Jno. Davis. 

Las Animas County Association of Colorado 
—Resolutions, 8S. S. Wallace; credentials, H. 
M. Taylor; organization, O. T. Clark. 

Northern New Mexico Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation—Resolutions, T. H. Lawrence; cre- 
dentials, D. C. Holcomb; organization, S. W. 
Dorsey. 

Agua Callente Cattle Association—Resolu 
tions, J. M. Woodworth; credentials, J. A. 
Hunt; organization, A. G. Dawson. 

Southeastern Texas Live Stock Association 
—Resolutions, Jos. Davis; credentials, C. 
Davis; organization, L. B, Allen. 

Panhandle Stock Association of Texas— 
Resolutions, W. B. Ives; credentials, O. H. 
Nelson; organization, J. M. Coburn. 

Chicago Live Stock Exchange—Resolutions, 
I. Coy; credentials, Radford Haerrick; or- 
ganization, Elmer Washburn. 

Live Stock Association of Rapids Parish, La. 
—Resolutions, D. C. Paul; credentials, G. A. 
Staples; organization, G. A. Staples. 

Northern Louisiana Live Stock Association 
of Shreveport—Resolutions, E. R. Council; 
credentials, Matt L. Scovell; organization, 
Matt L. Scovell. 

Southwestern Association of New Mexico— 
Resolutions, Israel King; credentials, A. 
Chaves; organization, C. M. Shannon. 

Lincoln County Association of New Mexico 
—Resolutions, J. A. La Rue; credentials, H. 
Milne; organization, W. T. Thornton. 

Nueces and Duval Counties Live Stock As- 
sociation of Texas—Resolutions, A. P. Rachel; 
credentials, R. J. Kleberd; organization, P. 
Dodridge. 

New Mexico Stock Association—Resolu- 
tions, J. S. Holland ; credentials, G. W. Stone- 
road; organization,J. W. Dwyer. 

Wagon Mound Live Stock Association— 
Resolutions, P. Laae; credentials, J. Be Garth; 
organization, J.C. Leary. 

Mora County Stock Association—Resolu- 
tions, W. B. Stapp; credentials, G. M. Stone- 
road; organization, W. M. Mills. 

Grant County Stock Association ot New 
Mexico—Resolutions, Capt. Lea; credentia ls 
R. F. Hardy; organization, W. (H. H. Llewel- 

ym. 
yo Strip Live Stock Association— 
Resolutions, J. L. McAtee; credentials, B, H 
Campbell; organization, E. C. Moderwell. 

Muskogee aud Seminole Live Stock Associa- 
tion of Indian Territory—Resolutions, P. 
Porter; credentials, C. W. Turner; organiza- 
tion, P. Porter. 

Southern Colorado Cattle Growers’ Protec - 
tive Association—Resolutions, W. M. Stone; 
credentials, C. J. Hart; organiz ation, Austin 
M. Robinson. 

Cherokee Detective and Protective Live 
Stock Association of Cherokee Nation—Reso- 
lutions, D. W. Lipe;credentials, A.P. Goody- 
koonts; organization, W. S. Halsell. 

Bent County, Colorado, Stock Growers’ As- 





sociatig 


| 
| 


Resolutions, Maj. W. A. Towers; The price paid wag 4 





El Paso Stock Growers’ association of Texas 
—Resolutions, ; credentials, W. A. 
Irwin; organization, W. A. Irwin. 

The committees, therefore as follows 

RESOLUTIONS. 
El: Titus, 
J. L. Sweet, 
8. 8S. Wallace, 
J.M. Woodworth, 
W. B. Ives, 
D. C. Paul, 
Israel King, 
A. P. Rachel, 
P. Lane, 
Capt. Lea, 
P. Porter, 
D. W. Lipe, 
Thos. M. Raysdale, 
Cc. W. Woolcott, 


John F. Moore, 

Dr, E. C. Henriques, 

W. H. Wilder, 

T. H. Lawrence, 

Jos. Davis, 

I, Coy, 

R. Connell, 

J. A. La Rue, 

J.S. Holland, 

W. B. Stapp, 

J. L. MecAtee, 

W. M. Stone, 

W. A. Towers, 

I. C. Beatty, 

E. R. Lane. 

CREDENTIALS, 
W. J. Pollard, 
H. C, Donnell, 
H. M. Taylor, 
J. A. Hunt, 


D. M. Corkhill, 
L. L. Brooks, 
J.C. McKoun, 
D. C. Holcomb, 
C. Davis, B. H. Nelson, 
R. Haerrick, G. A. Staples, 
M. L. Scovell, A. Chaves, 
H. Milne, G, W. Stoneroad, 
. B. Garth, A. W. Stoneroad, 
. F. Hardy, B. H. Campbell, 
. W. Turner, Cc. J. Hart, 
A. P. Goodykoonts, W. B. Hays, 
. H. Erskine, W. A. Irwin, 
. J. Klebero, W. R. Smith. 
ORGANIZATION. 
W. H. H. Larimer, 
J. L. Sweet, 
O. T. Clark, 
A. G. Dawson, 
M. Coburn, 
G. A. Staples, 
C. N. Shannon, 


. B. Willis, 
W. W. Tuttle, 
John Davis, 
8S. W. Dorsey, 
D. B. Alien, 
Elmer Washburn, 
M. L. Scovell, 
W. T. Thornton, J. M. Dwyer, 
J.C. Leary, W. M. Mills, 
W. H. H. Llewellyn, E.C. Moderwell, 
P. Porter, A. M. Robinson, 
W. E. Hakell, R. M. Moore, 
Thos. B. Puce, B. H. Erskine, 
W. A. Irwin, P. Dodridge, 
Dudley Miller, B. L. Crouch. 

[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. | 





The following is a report of the sale of Short- 
horn cattle made by Mr. 8S. P. Emmons, Mexi- 
co, Mo., ata late date. Wehad fully intended 
being there or represented, but were unable 
to be, or have our reporters ubiquitous. Mr. 
E. supplies the figures given here: 

Shorthorns sold by the Northeastern Mis- 
souri Shorthorn Association at Mexico, Mo., 
Oct. 20th, 1884. 

PROPERTY OF 8, P. EMMONS. 

Jenny Lind 2nd and cow calf, C. L. Emmons, 
Concord, Mo., $170; Red Rose of Woodside, 
(yearling) W. S. Hathaway, Mexico, Mo., $105; 
Ida 5th and bull calf, Bertels & Armstrong, 
Mexico, Mo., $220; Irene and cow calf, Hatha- 
way and McIntyr, $195; Lakenaus Duke, 
(March calf) Fred Whitcomb, Mexico, Mo., 
$150; Bates Strawberry 6th, J. M. Davis, Santa 
Fe, Mo., $95: Allens Ruby 7th, (December calf) 
Cc. L. Emmons, $75; Lucy Bertram and June 
calf, Brown & Barnes, $110; First Maid Long 
Branch, Col. G. Clay, Mexico, Mo., $180; Duke 
of Audrain, C. H. Cawthorn, Laddonia, Mo., 

75; Parthenia, J. 8S. Brown, Hatton, Mo., $100; 
11 head, including calves, following dams, 
$1,475. Average, $135. 





The sale of Shorthorn and of Holstein cattle 
came off at the National Stock Yards on the 
morning of Thursday, Nov. 20th. Through 
the lack of transportation, many of the Short- 
horn buyers were left until the sale was over 
and that of the Holsteins commenced. This 
was through no fault of Mr. Smith, who had 
done all he possibly could to ensure success: 
He stood the sale, however, like aman, though 
it slaughtered him tremendously. The cattle 
sold low, much lower than they would have 
gone for two hours later, ; 

The Holsteins did not suffer to the same ex- 
tent, but sold unprecedently low notwith- 
standing; the average being $210 for 43 fe- 
males, and six bulls at $160. The principal 
buyers were Messrs. Bacon & Campbell, Man- 
chester, Mo.; J. A. Vance, Troy, Illinois; J. S- 
Hartman, Mascoutah, Ills; J. L. Vissering, 
Mellville, Ills.; J. L. Taylor, St. Louis county, 
Mo.; J. W. Stillwell & Co., Troy, Ohio; E. H. 
Wiley, Charleston, I[lls.; Louis Spees, St. 
Jacobs, Ills.; and Gus Head, Alton Junction, 
Ills. 





Pleuro-Pneumonia Once More. 


—Without the slightest wish to question 
either the sincerity, or the knowledge of dis- 
eases, shown by veterinary experts with re- 
ference to the existence of contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia among cattle in this country, we 
still think they failto appreciate the incon- 
sistency in their position which strikes the 
non-professional observer, and is, we think 
largely atthe source of the “slanders,” as 
they term them, with which they have been 
“assailed.” We avail ourselves of a letter 
from Dr. James Law, in the last issue of the 
New-England Farmer, to explain our mean- 
ing in the fewest possible words. 

1. Dr. Law distinctly states that “such paces 
as New-York, Brooklyn and Baltimore” are 
“literally reeking with the pestilence,” and 
farther on that the large cities of our respec- 
tive commonwealths are ‘‘sinks of infection,’’ 
and have been so“for over thirty years.” 
Admitting this, we have large and numerous 
centres, constantly maintaining intimate in 
tercourse with the entire country, and in 
which this most dangerous disease has been 
reeking, not fora moderate period, dnt dur- 
ing an entire generation. 

2. Proceeding to show how great a fallacy it 
is to suppose that “because the infected area 
is limited, itis therefore not dangerous,” Dr. 
Law states that that one cow brought the dis- 
ease to Brooklyn forty yearsago, and adds 
“One cow introduced the plague into Australia 
and led tothe devastation of all the Austra- 
lasian colonies. One bull introduced the pes- 
tilence into South Africa, where it has large- 
ly driven the colonists from cattle to sheep.” 
Admitting these statements, we look around, 
and behold no “devastation” of all the Am- 
erican territory. We do not finda single 
farmer, let alone those of any important 
district, great or small, “largely driven from 
cattle to sheep.”’ 

From these admitted premises, it seems to 
the average mind that one of two conclusions 
may be fairly drawn. Either the extent to 
whichthe cities of the East have “reeked 
with the pestilence” for thirty years, is vastly 
overstated, or else the terrible infection it 
carries withit has failed to work as it did in 
South Africa or Australia. Whichis it? 

It may only be added in conclusion that we 
have very little faith in the “one cow” tradi- 
tion at Brooklyn, whatever may have been 
the casein Australia and Africa. Dr. Law 
dates it back forty years, which is long before 
he came to this country, so that he can have 
no personal information onthe subject, and 
we know of no trustworthy authority about 
it.—Country Gentleman. 





pee ea ERDAS 
Ten car-loads of honey, valued at $10,000 
was recently purchased = bg om Ase, Cal. 
ipment to Liverpool via New Orieans 

Sue prion cents per pound, 


| du-Chien. | 

—— —— | 
| Mr. W. E. Lang, of Appleton, Missouri, 
| passed through the city on his way home on | 
| Saturday last from Illinois. He had been on 
a visit to the farm of George E. Brown & Co., 
Aurora, llls., and had purchased one of their 
Cleveland Bay stallions. After looking over 
the entire farm andthe horses on it he fin- 
ally settled on and purchased the imported 
horse I. X. L. imported from Yorkshire 
England, by Geo. E. Brown & Co., in 1883. He 
is by X. L. All, dam by Barraby, and Grand 
dam by Harness. 

I. X. L. is a full bay with black points, six- 
teen hands high and weighs 1275 Ibs. He‘is 
yet quite young, being under four years of 
age, is untrained but of good action and alto- 
gether a showyjhorse. He will be found on Mr 
Lang’s farm at Appleton,where may be found 
quite a number of valuable mares which he 
will be called upon to serve. This addition 
to the stock of Missouri is calculated to give 
us some good carriage and barouche horses 
which are always in demand at good prices. 





Missouri State Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. 


A meeting of the horsemen of Missouri who 
were in attendance at the National Cattle 
and Horse Breeders’ Convention in St. Louis 
was held at the Planters House on Friday 
evening, and a state organization was effect- 
ed. The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are, President, S. S. Grant, Kansas City; 
Vice-President, Norman J. Colman, St. Louis; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Thomas L. Price 
Brownsville, Mo, The fee of membership is 
one dollar. Those wishing to become mem 
bers may do so by remitting one dollar to the 
treasurer, Thos. L. Price, Brownsville, Saline 
county, Mo. It is hoped this will becomea 
large and influential organization. It will 
encourage the breeding of the best animals 
ofthe various breeds of horses, and, at its 
annual meetings papers will be read and dis 
cussions held on the rearing, treatment and 
care of horses. 

Missouri offers advantages surpassed by no 
other State, for the profitable breeding of 
horses, and by combined action on the part 
of breeders this State can be made to take 
first rank in this branch of farming. 

Mr. S. 8. Grant deserves great credit for his 
efforts in organizing this society, and for the 
influence he brought to bear in having the 
horse recognized equally with cattle in the 
National Association formed at 8t. Louis last 
week. He is at the head ofthe great Kansas 
City Stock Yards Stable, which handles more 
horses than any stable in the world. 





“EDITOR RURAL WORLD: On Friday p. m. 
lith inst., there was a meeting of owners of 
English Shire (draft) horses for the purpose 
of forming an American Association and 
establishing a registry for these popular 
horses. The meeting was well attended by 
leading importers and breeders. 

It was voted to makeita stock company 
with a basis of $1,000 in shares of $10 each. 

Geo. E. Brown, Aurora, Ill.; J. H. Truman, 
Bushnell, Ill.; Fred C. Warren, Fox Lake, 
Wisconsin; Geo. W. Baylor, Washington, IL. 
and Chas. Burgess, Wenona, IIl., were ap- 
pointed an executive committee, and in- 
structed to solicit subscriptions, and calla 
meeting for permanent organization at such 
time as they see fit. Itis hoped that all who 
feel an interest in this grand breed of horses 
will communicate at once with the chairman, 
Geo. E. Brown, or some member of the com- 
mittee. Respectfully, 

GEO. E. Brown, Chairman. 


Treatment of Mares and Colts. 
—The Rocky Mountain Husbandman says: 
The season of the year has arrived when 
horse raisers should round up their mares 


that case,” said Ben Dyab, “strike out, and 
give your horses the heel, for they might per - 
chance overtake us had we not given barley 


| to oursall the summer through.”—Daumas 


—The Horses of Sahara. 


Sense in Shoeing. 
— Prof. Slade, of Harvard College, expresses 


| some good common sense views in regard to 


shoeing horses, in the following: Horse-shoe- 
ing has given rise to much controversy, yet 
it isa matter which in itself,so far at least 
as regards the principal objectin view, is ex- 
tremely simple and easily understood. The 
otject of the shoe is the protection of the 
ground surface of the outer wall of the hoof 
against excessive wear. In the wild horse the 
balance between the growth and the wear of 
the hora of the hoof, is equally maintained, 
but when civilization subjects the animal to 
hard and rapid labor upon paved and maca- 
damized roads, then this balance is destroy- 
ei—the wear exceeds the growth. Hence 
the aim of the farrier is to ward against this 
condition of things by attaching a rim of iron 
or steel to the circumference of the foot 
The moment thisis done, however, the bal. 
ance is again destroyed; the growth will ex- 
ceed the wear, necessitating in time the re- 
moval of this metallic rim, and the reduction 
of the horn by artificial means. Although 
the growth ofthe horn down is equal over 
the entire surface of the wall, it will usually 
be found that in the healthy foot more must 
be removed from the toe than from heels or 
quarters. This is because the shoe is firmly 
fastened to the toe, whereas, in the other re- 
gions, especially at the heels, there is a cer- 
tain amount of motion allowed by the ab- 
sence of nails, and consequently more or less 
wear takes place. This may be readily seen 
on examination of a shoe that has been worn 
for three or more weeks, the burnished line 
on the foot surface of the shoe showing dis- 
tinctly the outline of contact. It may be 
asked whether it is not practicable in many 
cases to dispence with shoeing. We answer 
most unhesitatingly yes, with great benefit to 
the arimal as wellas to the owner. There 
are many country districts where the roads 
are of turf or are sandy, and where shoes are 
unnecessary. If the colt is never subjected 
to this process, the foot acquires that natu- 
ral firmness and hardness which will serve 
the animal under ordiary circumstances. 
In Winter, when roads are very slippery, and 
the horse is called upon for heavy draft, in 
many cases we must provide means by which 
he can gaina firm foothold; and this, in 
the present state of our knowledge, can 
only be done by shoes furnished with 
calks. We do but follow a blind and 
foolish custom where we apply skoes with- 
outthe necessity. When shoes have been 
constantly worn, anditis desirable to dis- 
pense with them, great care must be exer- 
cisedin gradually accustoming the foot to 
this new condition, and nolong or severe 
labor should be at once demanded of the ant- 
mal. Calks are detrimental under any cir- 
cumstances, and should always be avoided if 
possible. There can be noreason or excuse 
for their use on road horses of light draft in 
summer, even on pavements. When actually 
required, it is very essential that they should 
have an equal bearing on all sides, at the toe 
as wellas at the heels. Any unequal distri- 
bution of the weight of the animal is sure to 
bring about strains of the ligaments, sinews 
and muscles. The fashionable heel of the 
modern belle is not more sureto lay the 
foundation for future suffering. No shoe 
should be allowed to remain upon the foot 
more than four or five weeks. Many horse- 
men patronized the farrier who nails on the 
shoes so that they will remain more than 
double this time, with the ideathat sucha 
proceeding is economical, whereas, itis the 
furthest possible remove from economy. As 








and colts,take a look at them and see how 
well they are doing. If any are not thriving 
well they should be kept up and fed. 
To manage them properly pastures should 
be provided forthem. These should be irri 
gated, causing the grass to grow late so that 
the stock can have fresh feed after the rang- 
es have dried up. Give them sait abou, 
once a week. Mares and colts that have not 
done well and are thin In flesh can be much 
improved by this treatment. They will take 
on flesh and be in good conditlon for cold 
weather. It isnoticed that stock thus treateg 
come through the winter in good condition. 
Mares and colts that have not thrived well 
through the summer and are allowed to run 
out in the fall and thro’ the winter, will be 
very poor when spring comes. It is such 
animals that usually have lice. Nothing re 
tards the growth and development of a colt 
more than for it to become lousy. A yearling 
that comes outof winter poor and lousy will 
searcely recover before the grass dries up 
again, and will be exceedingly fortunate if 
he takes on flesh enough to survive the next 
winter. If the fall be good, feed abundant 
and the winter not too severe, he will com- 
mence to giow with the coming of green 
grass and soon recover his lost growth. If 
however, he is poor and lousy tne second 
spring, his loss will be such that he will in all 
probability be so stunned that he will not 
make that perfect and good horse he would 
have made under other and more favorable 
circumstances. We do not advise heavy 
feeding of colts during winter, but think they 
should be so kept up in flesh that they will 
continue to grow. They will do best when 
they can run on good grass during winter 
and have access to sheds at night, have plen- 
ty of water, salt, say once a week, and hay 
thrown down to them when the weather is 
stormy. They do better and make better 
horses with this treatment than when tied 
up in stalls and fed all they can eat. Brood 
mares will do best with the same treatment 
after the colts are weaned. It is true that 
good horses have been raised on our Mon- 
tana ranges without any more care than 
range cattle are receiving. But we contend 
that the better attention given them the bet- 
ter will be the result, and that the improve- 
ment in the stock will amply repay the 
pains taken. The ranges of the Rocky 
Mountains are gradually being fed down, 
and the horse raisers will in a few more 
years learn that to be successful, treatment 
similar to this must be resorted to. 





The Colors of Horses. 


—The Arabs of Sahara are very particular 
astothe color of their horses. White is the 
color for princes, but does not stand heat. 
The black brings good fortune, but fears 
rocky ground. The chestnut is the most act- 
ive. If one tells you that he has seen a horse 
fly in the air, ask of what color it was; if he 
replies “Chestnut,” believe him. In a com- 
bat against a chestnut you must have a 
chestnut. The bay is the hardiest and most 
sober. If one tells you a horse has leaped to 
the bottom of aprecipice without hurting 
himself, ask ot what color it was, and if he 
replies “Bay,” believe him. Ben Dyab, a re- 
nowned chief of the desert, happened one 
day to be pursued by Saad-el-Zenaty, turned 

o his son and asked, “What horses are in 

he front of the enemy?” “White horses,’ 


! 





| the growth of the hornis constantly down- 
ward and outward, the shoe, which when ap- 
plied weeks before, was fitted tothe foot, 
has now become altogether too small, and 
consequently there is pressure upon the sen- 
sitive portions at the quarters, causing corns 
and other affections. On the removal of the 
shoe, if again to be applied,the ground sur- 
face of the wallof the hoof must be reduced 
by the rasp to a perfect level, which can be 
attained by the eye accustomed to good 
work. The level of the untouched sole forms 
a ready and practical guide for the amount 
of reduction. Neither the sole nor the frog 
should undergo the least mutilation, since 
nature removes by constant exfoliation all 
superfluous horn; neither should the natural 
barrier at the heels, provided for the express 
purpose of keeping the foot expanded, ever 
be cut into, as is the almost universal cus- 
tom, under the insane idea that it “opens 
out” the foot. No greater folly or barbarity 
can be committed, and no surer way could be 
devised for producing contraction with its 
attendant evils. The walls of the hoof 
should never be rasped. It is by this process 
that the external fibres of the horn are de- 
stroyed, the beuutiful polish removed, and 
the internal surface exposed, whereby the 
entire structure is rendered more brittle and 
unfitjed to perform its functions. Let the 
intelligent horseman who has hitnerto given 
little or no thought to this important subject, 
follow the above instructions, and satisfy 
himself of their correctness, and tell them 
to his neighbors. 





—Where horses are fed whole grain itis 
very difficult to prevent a portion of the 
barnyard fowls from staying aroun: the sta- 
bles. This is good forthe hens; but unless 
care istaken it will be very ba or the 
horses. If hens have access t eed 
boxes they will foulthe feed so badly at 
horses will soon get out of condition. Again 
the vermin from the hens, ifthere be any, 
will attack the horses, andalong fight may 
be waged to remedy the evil. 





IMPORTATIONS OF FINELY BRED PERCHER, 
ons.—We learn from various sources tha 
the horses included inthe importationsq 
Mr. M. W. Dunham of Wayne, [1l., for th 
present year, are exceptionally fine, an 
among them are. 2fey that are attracting 
more attention than any evér before ine 
ed by him. Although among them fs tb 
stallion Voltaire (443), the winuer of the fh 
prize and sweepstakes atthe Exhibition of 
the Societe Hippique Percheroxe of France this 
season, and having the reputation of being 
probably the best horse in France, there is a 
two-year old colt in the lot called Cesar (601), 
bred from one of the most popular Percheron 
families, by M. Colas, whose superior quali- 
ties are extolled so highly that we have a 
personal desire to see him. He is said to 

ossess the unusual combination of extraor- 
inary size and perfect symmetry of form, 
having weighed, in moderate flesh, on arri- 
val, 1,900 &s. A gentleman from the W: 
who has just returned from rs 
he has been purchasing horses, dto day, 
after visiting Mr. Dunham’s farm, where he 
purchased twelve stallions,to be shipped to his 
place this week, he considered the colt Ozsar 
the most remarkable draft colt of his age he 
had ever seen orever é@ to see; and 
that he would rather own him than any other 
horse Mr. had, not —— ag his 
Voltaire, or the renowned Brilliant.— ional 
Live-Stock Journal, Chicago. 


—The trotter D. S. C., which won a record 
of 2.26%, during the recent meeting at Lex- 
ington, Ky., was until lately used In a wood 
cart, from which he was unharnessed and 
old for $160. 
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. then mulch heavily. I planteda Ben 
rti Itu al Davis tree in an old grass lot and then 

0 ict r ° spread around it a load of raspberry 
trimmings, and it made as fine growth 

= eg | ee | pews. The age Y trees 
at planting should be: Apples, 2 years; 

adsive ow a peaches, 1 year, from bud or graft. Extra 
ment in this journal. Any inquiries addressed | large trees will bear no sooner than 
ee wal ge. yy a ay medium sizes, unless they receive extra 
dress is Morrison, Gasconade county, Mo. attention. In advising fall setting of 
- ae Saieah trees, the same reasoning is good for 
oe or raspberries, but strawberries 
do best set in the spring.—By J. Decker, 








Notes trom Samuel Miller. | 


THE JAPAN PeRstmMon bas ripened, | '2 Home a é 
and been eaten. It was divided among | 
seven persons, who know what is good, | Black Walnut Culture. 
and all pronounced it delicious. An| —aAt the meeting of the Indian State 
error in its size was given. It was only | Board of Agriculture, Mr. W. H. Ragan 
eight inches, instead of nine (as stated),| read a paper on black walnut, in which 
in circumference. It had three seedsin|he gave the following directions for 
it, which will be planted. | planting and cultivating: Prepare your 
The Meech and apple quinces have| ground by breaking and-harrowing in 


Journal. 











How to Rafse Forest Trees. 
—J. T. Allen in the Iowa Homestead 





in the spring of 1865, the trees averaged | soil, the same warm sun, the same gentile, 
22 inches in circumference and 25 feet | sweet dew-drops, the same benevolent 
high last spring. Some of them bore | showers, and the same life-giving air. 
nuts in 1879, and quite a number of; From this garden and laboratory, with 
them bore a peck of nuts each in 1871. _| its stills and alembics, the whole world is 
SUGAR-MAPLE, | supplied in part, and the business of this 
‘* The sugar-maple is a tree peculiarly | Mitcham herb tarm is world-renowned. 
adapted to the West, and will grow to | Its narvest time is a scene of picturesque 
great size in the rich soil of our climate. | activity. Many women and children are 
Mr. Pinney estimates that an acreage of | busy here in the fields of roses; there 
maple, at 25 years of age, will average | among the white-flowered chamomile, 
one foot in diameter, and produce 2,000| which is grown much as our common 
pounds of sugar annually. When the | sweet herbs, the plants three or four feet 
trees arrive at 20 inches, they will give | apart each way, and is planted annually. 
60,000 feet of lumber, worth, at least,| Lavender anu peppermint last three 
$2,500, besides the fuel, which will pay | years, new beds being made by trans- 
all expenses and a handsome interest on | planting from the old beds successively. 
the money invested. A peculiarity of| Licorice is newly planted every spring 
this tree is, that the body increases in | from cuttings of the root, which are long, 
size much more rapidly in proportion | and go down several feet into the soil. 
than the top, and it can be planted very | The business of the farm isa rich one 
closely,—over 200 to the acre. ‘The seeds | because it is a bighly skilled one, and is 
ripen in October, and should be planted | a branch of agriculture in which there is 
the same as ash, though, perhaps, not| very little competition.—Household Ma- 
quite so thickly. After planting, allow) gazine. 
the plant to remain 2 years in the seed- | Black Knot 
bed. By the end of that time, they will j 
have gained some strong roots, and can| On plum trees, op wild choke cherries 
be transplanted with a certainty of grow- | and occasionally on the cultivated cherry 
ing. [recommend the planting of this | may often be seen in the fall and winter 
tree both in plantations and as shade-| conspicuous black knots or swellings. 
trees. | These swellings are usually two or three 
SOFT-MAPLE. inches long, hard, coal-black and rough. 
‘*The soft-maple we find growing in | They are the dreaded black knots of plum 
many parts of the State in its native con- | growers. They are caused by a fungus 
dition. It inhabits rich bottom-lands, | or series of minute plants, which infect 
on streams, and, in its wild state, is | the limb at the position of the knot. The 
scraggy and uncouth; but when trans-| first appearance of these knots, which 
planted and grown closely, it is much | commonly occurs in early spring, is not 
improved and a pretty tree. Its success | often observed, for the disease is then in- 
renders it popular as a forest tree, and || conspicuous. The limb at first simply 





have seen numerous groves of straight, | begins to swell, finally the bark cracks | 


well-shaped soft maples, of an average of | longitudinally, and soon the swelling as- 
7 to 8 feet high, at 3 years of age. |sumes a greenish or olive-green appear- 

‘**In Monona county, Iowa, maple-/|ance. This coloris due togreat numbers 
trees were grown in 7 years from the|of minute spores or “seeds,’’ which are 
seed large enough to make 3 10-foot rails | borne on the ends of minute threads pro- 
from each tree, and 3,000 to the acre. | jecting from the swelling. These ‘‘sum- 
The demand for this timber for manu- | mer spores’’ soon become detached and 
facturing purposes, will make it profita-| are carried by the wind. Later in the 
ble for cultivation, as it will reach a re-|season, in late summer or early fall, 
markable size some years in advance of | another kind of spores begin to form in 
the waluut. Soft-maple seeds ripen in| the substance of the excrescence, which 
June, and should be sown as they fall, in | by this time has become large and con- 
ground well-prepared by deep plowing|spicuous. These ‘‘winter spores’? or 
and harrowing. | “resting spores’ remain in the knot all 

‘+ Plant the trees with drills, 1 1-2 inch-| winter. The outside of the swelling be- 
es deep, and in rows 20 inches apart. In| comes coated over with a hard and black 
6 days after planting, they will make/| stroma, and takes on the appearance 
their appearance; and then keep the | peculiar to its ripened winter state. The 
weeds well down until they get a start. | plum limb dies at the point of attack. 
The first season they will make a growth | Often the knots are so numerous as to 
of 18 or 20 inches; and, the following | kill or greatly enfeeble the tree. The 
spring, should be planted out 2,700 to | only remedy is to cut off the knots and 
the acre, and they will grow 3 or 4 feet| burn them. The presentis a good time 
the second year. When planted singly | for this work, as the knots may be easily 
or in rows for shade-trees, unless care-|seen. As the winter spores will ripen 
fuliy trimmed and the ends of the side | after the knots are cut off, they should 
branches cut back, they will be likely to| be always burned. Cut off the limb a 
spread out too much, and be liable to be | few inches below the knot. Look well to 
broken off by high winds. This does not | the wild cherries in your neighbrhood. 
occur in forest plantations, where they |The plum k: 0: is known to science as 
grow more upright. I have measured a| Spheria .mo.bosa.—American Cultivator. 





}eot, it is a good bearer and may be 





niiben penst nor plum, but has some of 
the good qualitiesof both. It was found | 
to be specially adapted to canning, and | 
the yield was enormous; so here was | 
another scheme with millions in it. | 
Another circle of years showed that the | 
apricot did not fulfil expectations. It 
yielded well, brought a fair price, but 
it could not be marketed so well as the 
peach, and there wasa limit to the de- 
mand, for the canned goods, especially 
as the fruit had been planted in the} 
Southern country by the thousand acres. 

The orchardists next tried the French | 
prunes, and from all appearances they 
will be successful at last. The prune is 
a hardier tree than the almond or apri- 


counted on every year for a fine yield. | 
At a little distance it looks very much | 
like a young apple tree, but the leaf is | 
larger and the tree has a tendency to | 
grow more like the peach. The native | 
dried prune brings fifteen cents a pound | 
in the market, while ten cents is not an | 
unusual price for the farmer to receive 
for large lots. The dried article is fully 
equal in flavor and size to the best im- 
ported French prune; the meat, if any- 
thing, is firmer and heavier, while the | 
only defect is a skin a trifle thicker than 
that of the European variety. 





GRAFTING THE CHESTNUT.—J. L. H. 
some time ago asked: ‘*Can chestnutsbe 
grafted into other varieties of trees?”’ 
There is a study here for the experimen- | 
ter. Can one species of scion be success- | 
fully grafted on to a stock foreign to the | 
scion used. In some cases it ean, and | 
these cases are generally known; such as 
apple on pear, pear on thorn, round 
wood, or quince; but chestnut to any 





er. It is found to be quite a tough case | 
to have the scion unite either on white 

or red oak. 
quite as much, acid properties as any 

other tree that grows in New Hampshire | 
or Maine. 
with a chestnut scion, the sap and bark 
being of different organizations and the 
leaf of the two entirely opposite. 
der to bring these things round, select 
plants as nearly alike as possible in leaf, 
bark, nature and texture of wood, as 
well as nature of sap. To invite a union 
of our forest trees I should try a beach 
with a chestnut scion, as it comes nearer 
my ideas of a chestnut; the leaves of the 
two are quite alike, both are of the net 
order and both produce burrs. 
reason why the experiment should not 
prove successful. 
trees on my place and will try it next 
spring and report.—Mirror and Farmer. 


The oak possesses more or 


| 
other variety of tree seems to be a stick- | 
| 
| 
| 


It would not favora union | 


In or- 





I see no 


I have two chestnut 























































been preserved, and there is no percepti- | the fall. Furrow it off each way as you 
ble difference in the quality, and if we | would for corn, except that the rows 
can grow such as the one our New Flor- should be about seven feet apart. Take 
ence friend sent us, of the apple or|the nuts fresh from the trees; it is not 
orange, as it is sometimes called, we| necessary that they should be hulled; 
will wait on the Meech until the price is | placing two nuts in each crossing. This 
lower. = to came Gee a good stand. The 
: ia Strodes’ | BUts should be covered very shallow, 
cemaasioe — » ‘ap AK gone A just enough earth to hide them. In the 
nearly after its season and is under size, | sosawes yt — be ae | 
and one of the most imperfect specimens | ey et net, Se fem) & eee. Oe 
the tree bears. I have not eaten any of | 7° Spoor planted with ven OF potatoes. 
them for three weeks, but doubtless its — 7 you —— & corn crop by 
eating quality has deteriorated. It ‘‘eats | en ee being careful to give the 
best’ before it becomes mellow. To my | YOUDg treesa fair chance and good clean 
taste it is the best. apple I haveever seen. i. The second oe te = “ 
Further particulars if requested. | your puants to one tree to tee bill. 

I will send scions to-morrow, this} there are spaces entirely missing, they 
being the bearing year, scions are very | may be filled by transplanting from the 
scarce and not good. Repectfully, | hills containing duplicates, The second, 

S. W. Morrison, M. D. j} and perhaps the third year, it will pay 

Oxford, P. O . pa agg ng corn poe Oe 7. —_ 

— var. | Which, the trees shou » regularly cul- 
gp gong hed ay be path - | tivated until they fully occupy the ground 
superior quality. This being the case, - a = Be Rag AY —_ ger Ba 
under the above disadvantages, it must | eultl nd rw i di ° = : ee. - 
be very fine in its prime. Below medi- | Gunsvarsee May 30 ryt epe s Can Bes 
um in size, pale yellow, with a faint be definitely stated, as much will depend 
flush, suhaaid end highly ‘perfumed. on the character of the seasons and quali- 

The doctor has our thanks for it, : ill b Of a = en feet each 
the grafts, which, however, were dry | psi J bu , Bn ill ov ad pe 
when they came to hand. When grafts | ns te ren i : ~ Ap age gh nad 
are sent this early the leaves should be| ™ wen Ae >= f a — 7 » soo 
stripped off and the grafts be packed in ee’ : a - _ . b ~~ ae 
damp moss with oiled paper around | ©°S® Jy “lt e ad ey A egin to 
them. The grafts were stripped of their | gee. A “i The a - no porto es | 
leaves and put indamp moss to swell up; | pn I age iffici . See ~ ce 1 
if they don’t come out we will trouble 5 WO GS SURNNORS Ene OD BS NENT TB 
the doctor for a few more | various ways on the farm. A second 

4 | thinning will, in a few years, be neces- 

MORE PERSIMMONS.—From our friend | sary, taking the alternate trees the other 
B. J. Payne, Howard Co., Mo.,a small| way. Your permanent trees will now 
box of splendid ones, much resembling | stand fourteen feet apart each way, a 
our Boeringer in form, but darker in| sufficient distance for a number of years, 
color, about the same size and form, not | though not for large trees, but the thin- 

uite as sweet, but still very good. But! nings will always pay a large per cent. 
ew, large, almond-shaped seeds. A/ on the value of the ground occupied. 
singular thing in this fruit is the differ- | 
ence in the seed. I can tell all the| 
varieties I have by the seed. This shows | 
that there are most excellent varieties of | 
this fruit scattered over the country, and 
soon will be cultivated. 

Last spring a paper of seeds of the 
catalpa kuernphery, from the Botanical 
Garden, Washington, was planted in 
May; it produced about 300 trees, about 
3 feet high. I also raised 50 Lombardy 
Poplar,from as many cuttings,3 and 4 feet 
high. AsIneed some trees in front of 
my house, and before planting these two 
varieties, I would like to know whether 
they will send up sprouts or not. Should 
you wish for a few of them you are wel- 
come to them. Very truly yours, 

A. A. BLUMER. 

Madison Co.. Mo. 

You need have no fear about the above 
trees sending up sprouts from the roots, 
unless cut with a spade or plow; and 
even thenthey do not sucker or sprout 
easily. In such places one should be 
eareful net to wound the roots, as there 
are trees that will never send up sprouts 
unless the roots are cut, but which will 
do it freely if wounded. ; 

JUDGE MILLER: To-night as I was 
reading an old horticultural book, just 
received from Germany, my attention 
was attracted to an item, on how to pro- 
tect valuabletrees from early frosts by 
means of a ‘‘Frostableiter."’ The whole 
thing is so simple that I do not see why 
it could not be tried. Make astraw rope 
and fasten one ead to the top of the tree 
and the other end in a vessel with water 
some distance from the tree, by simply 
laying a rock on the end in the water. It 
is said to be a sure preventive. 

F. LIONBERGER. 

New Florence, Mo. 

I presume it is tate frosts in spring 
that our friend alludes to. And for the 
straw rope to keep off frost, it should be 
well soaked in water first, for it would 
certainly not become wet by capillary 
attraction, anda dry rope would hardly 
ward off frost. S. M. 

Bluffton, Mo. 





Planting Orchards. 


—First. Plant in the fall, anytime be- 
fore Christmas. The reason is, thatif 
planted then roots will form during the 
winter, the ground will settle compactly 
around them, and when spring opens the 
tree has nothing to do but commence 
poor: The removal of a young tree 

rom the nursery is always a shock to it 
which it takestime to heal. If planted 
in the fall the healing process goes on 
while it has nothing else todo, and when 
the time for growth comes everything is 
ready. When planted in the spring the 
same healing process must be gone 
through, and atthe same time it must 
make itsleaves. Now, the roots store up 
sap during winter for the formation of 
leaves in the spring, and atree freshly 
dug and planted, no matter how care- 
fully handled, loses its moisture and 
dries out; consequently, before a _ suffi- 
cient supply can be taken up it dries or 
is greatly retarded inits growth. The 
objection to fall planting is, that winter 
winds will blow it over. I have never 
found this.to hurt anything. The trees 
can be gone over in the spring, straigh- 
tened up and pressed firmly in place, or 
the dirtcan be banked up and around 
hem at the time of planting, which 
ily holds them in place. I ne,er trim 
p trees until early spring, and then ad- 
2 the cutting off of all branches, leav- 
BP a straight stem about three feet high, 
d after this has pus: forth, rub off all 
paeeprous except from three to five, 
ch will form the fu head. A 
oung tree when planted/should be set 
deep enough to cover the bud or graft, 
aad the holes should be large enough to 
accommodate the roots easily without 
bending or crowding; nothing but good 
earth should come in contact with the 
roots. If you have manure or rotten 
straw, putit on top the ground after 
morn, but not under the tree or in the 
hole hen the tree is set see that the 
earth is tramped or pressed very firmly 
on the roots and the bole well filled, so 
as to prevent water from standing around 
it during winter. pos ate the ground 
for plan suit yourself. It is not of 
as much importance to have the 
ground in extra condition before trees 
areplanted, asitis to er them good 
cultivation afterward. If the ground is 
to like fair order, plant the or- 
, but ante yd prego § ge — bi 

ter planting, an eep up for five 
years, aod I will guarantee a good or- 
chard. If the ground cannot be cultivated 








|says that: ‘First we have the white 
jash,—a rapidly growing tree and of 


great value for its excellent wood, which 
is elastic, and worth a great deal of 
money, as the best agricultural imple- 
ments are made of white ash. A large 
piece of this kind of timber, planted in 
Dougias County, Neb., by Mr. Hollen- 
beck, in 1861, now measures 26 inches 
in circumference, and is 30 feet in 
height. Prof Budd, of Iowa, an expe- 
rienced tree-grower, says a grove of 10 
acres, thinned to 6 feet apart, containing 
12,000 trees, at 12 years of age were 
8 inches in diameter and 35 feet high. 
The thinning out paid all expenses of 
planting and cultivation. Ten feet of 
the bodies of these trees were worth 40 
cents each, and the remaining tops 10 
cents each,—making 50 cents per tree. 
Ten acres of this timber, 12 years eld, 
brought $6,000, or a yearly profit of $50 
per acre. Ash, when cut, should be cut 
low in the stump, and a light furrow 
turned over them; they will then sprout, 
and, by proper training, produce a new 
crop fit for use in 8 years. 

**Mr. Budd says 10 acres planted with 
black ash for hoop-poles,in rows 4 feet 
apart, and 1 foot in the row will, at the 
first cutting, at the end of 5 years, at 3 
cents each, vield $1,620. The remain- 
ing half, or 54,000,2 years later, at a 
price of 6 cents for large hoop-poles, 
will yield $4,860. These are not calcu- 
lations, but the result of actual experi- 
ments. One large ash tree in New Eng- 
land made 3,000 rake-handles, which 
at 6 cents each, made the tree worth 
$180. 

“To plant the ash, sow tae seed in 
rows 2 feet apart, in the fall; cover with 
one inch of soil and three inches of 
straw or litter. This should be renewed 
early in the spring, as the plant will 
grow as soon asthe frost is gone, and 
make a shoot of 12 or 18 inches the first 
year. The next year it will grow 3 feet. 
Trees should be transplanted when one 
year old, and set out 4 feet apart, in 
ground deeply plowed. Plants should 
be worked like corn, to keep the weeds 
down, as one crop of weeds takes more 
from the ground than trees do in three 


years. Ash, when planted closely, 
rows straight and free from lower 
imbs. 


THE WALNUT. 

“The walnut is a favorite tree for 
forest-planting, and its popularity in- 
creases as this kind of wood grows less 
abundant every year. Nebraska soil is 
admirably adapted tothe growth of the 
walnut,—the yellow sub-soil being full 
of moisture, and causing an immense in- 
crease in the tree each year. The roots 
strike deep, and find arich reservoir in 
the soft yellow clay. The tree shoots 
up rapidly, producing strong terminal 
buds. Fruit trees do not mature early 
in Nebraska for this reason,—the large 
flow of sap making wood, but not pro- 
ducing fruit. To make them bear, the 
tap or main root should be cut off when 
planted; and apple trees may be made 
to mature by ligatures to confine the 
flow of sap. 

‘The tardiness in bearing in fruit and 
nut trees is a peculiarity of our soil; 
but the walnut and oak will bear largely 
when once matured, as they would draw 
their nutriment from the soil, and be in- 
dependent of drouth. The number of 
nvts required to plant an acre 4 feet 
apart is 3 bushels with the hulls or 
husks on, and 1 3-4 bushels if cleaned. 
The planting should be done like corn, 
by furrowing the ground both ways, and 
dropping at the intersections of the fur- 
rows. Cover the seed lightly with a 
hoe or plow. The nuts should be plant- 
ed when they fall; but, if this cannot be 
done, they should be buried, and by no 
means allowed to dry. If proper care 
is taken in planting, nearly every plant 
will grow. Forty acres of walnut tim- 
ber ought to yield the farmer, in ten 
years, a moderate fortune. The first 
year, the trees will grow 10 or 12 
inches; the next, 30 inches; and the 
third year, 4 or 5 feet. They 
should be cultivated the third year. 
The first two years, the ground may be 
planted with crops. The tree strikinga 
deep root, cultivation does not hurt sy 
or obstruct surface-plowing. on ac- 
count of their deep roots, walnuts are 
the best trees for dividing-line fences 
between farms and fields. To make them 
bear nuts and mature early, the tap- 
root should be shortened, which will 
spread the roots. Mr. Hollenbeck 
states that ina grove of 40 acres planted 


~ 


specimen of soft maple planted in 1861, | 
which was 43 inches in circumference, | 
four feet from the ground. If the man | 
who planted that tree in 1861 had planted | 
50 avres, he would have been a rich man 
to-day. 
A Choice of Pears. | 
—Under the heading, “‘A Choice of | 
Pears for Home Use and Market, from 
July to February,” Mr. Charles Down- | 
ing, the celebrated pomologist, writes | 
as fe lows to the weekly Tribune: 
‘*as requested, I give below a list of | 
pears that ripen in succession from the | 
last of July to the first of February. A| 
single tree of each kind will be sufticient 
for a moderate sized family, and two of 
each kind for a larger one. The list is 
long, and though some of the varieties 
named ripen nearly at the same time, 
yet in unfavorable years some kinds 
might fail when others of the same sea- 
son might not. This list is for family 
use and for those who have suflicient 
room *o grow them: 1. Deyenne d’Etc; 
2, Beurre Giffard; 3, ,Dearborn’s Seed- 
ling; 4, Manning’s Elizabeth; 5, Tyson; 
6, Petite Maguerite; 7, Bartlett; 8, Doy- 
enne Boussock: 9, Seckel; 10, Sheldon; 
11, White Doyenne; 12, Gray Doyenne; 
13, Beurre Bose; 14, Frederick Clapp; 
15, Doyenne du Comice; 16, Souvinir 
d’Esperen; 17, Duchesse d’Augouleme; 
18, Fmile d'Heyst; 19, Lawrence; 20, 
Beurre d’Anjou; 21, Dana’s Hovey; 2 of 
Josephine de Malines; 23, Vicar 2, 
Winkfield. For those who have room 
for only one tree, my choice would be 
No. 13; yet the majority would probably 
choose the Bartlette. Second choice, 
No. 21, then the following numbers ac- 
cording to the size of the garden: Nos. 
4, 5, 6. 8, 10, 11, 16, 18, 20, 21, 23. For 
marke.; Nos. 7, 8, 9,10, 12, 17, 19, 20, 21, 
23. The last one is mainly for culinary 
uses, yetin some localities when well 
grown and well ripened it is a very 
ee eating pear. The above named 
inds are for this section and the Middle 
States generally, yet they will vary more 
or less according to soil, locality, cul- 
ture, etc. The number of trees of each 
kind to be governed by the demard in 
the market where sold. For either home 
use or market I would advise standard 
trees, which will give the best returns 
for the amount of land, and the labor 
giventhem. Some cultivators may ask: 
Why continue the White and Gray 
Doyenne, being old wornout varieties? I 
reply: They are not wornout; put the 
soilin the same condition which pro- 
duced such fine pears many years since, 
and the fruit will be as fair and fine as 
formerly.” 





A Unique Farm in England, 

Near the small village of Mitcham, in 
the English county of Kent, is a farm 
which is peculiar, and is the only one of 
its peculiar kind in the world. Itis used 
for the production of plants and flowers 
for the manufacture of essential oils, 
scents, and medical preparations, as well 
as jfor vaeir use directly in medicine. 
There are acres of roses for making rose 
waters; violets, lavender, peppermint, 
and other herbs for oils and scents; 
licorice, grown for its roots, which con- 
tain a peculiar kind of sugar that is 
found in no other plant, and known as 
**glycyrrhizine,’?’ and appears as the 
common black, sweet, gummy substance 
used as p medicine for coughs and cold; 
chamomue, grown for its pleasantly 
bitter and tonic flowers; the white- 
flowered poppy, whose round seed cap- 
sules are used for making extracts and 
for fermentations; lovage, whose root is 
used for an aromatic stimulant; a species 
of cucumber from which a purgative 
drug. called ‘‘elaterium’”’ is made; the 
red cedar, grown for its leaves, from 
which a powerful medical oil is distilled ; 
a white-flowered plant, ‘‘Solanum ni- 
grum, socalled because it belongs to 
the family *‘Solanacea,’’ to which the 
potato and tomato belong, and which 
has black berries that are virulently 
poisonous; also the related plants be- 
longing to the same family and equally 
poisonous, ‘“Atropa  belladona,’’ the 
fatal deadly nightshade, which has 
beautiful purple flowers, formed very 
much iike the blossoms of the potato; 
the common henbane, and our very 
common jimson weed, both well-known 
as poisonous drugs used in medicine. 
Here are grown sweet and bitter, fragrant 
and fe.id, wholesome and deadly, beauti- 
ful and repulsive, and all derive their 








Horticultural Notes. 

—By exercising a little care and judg- 
ment in selecting and handling the late 
fruits, they will keep wel) in a good cel- 
lar. Late pears and grapes should be 
left on the trees and vines as long as they 
will hang, then gathered while dry and 
spread thinly on the shelves of a closet 
in a cool, dry, dark room or cellar. 
Apples should be exposed to the air in a 
cool, shady place for a few days after 
picking, then sorted, and the sound 
fruit packed in clean tight barrels, head- 
ed up pe oan and stored in a cool, dry 
place, where they will have as nearly as 
possible a uniform temperature of about 
40° or 45°. 

—There is good reason for believing 
that protection from winds is a preven- 
tive of the cracking of pears. Pears 
grown in the city and in protected places | 
are usually much fairer than those | 
grown under ordinary surroundings. A 
writer in an exchange states that he 
prevented cracking by dressing the 
















ground under the trees as far as the| 
limbs extend with salt. While we have | 
doubts as to whether the absence of) 
cracking was due to the presence of the | 
salt in this case, the remedy is never- | 
theless easily applied, and we suggest | 
that it be tried in other localities. 


—Hon. H. G. Joly, of Canada, advises | 
the oy | of maple sugar  or- 
chards on hillsides. He consider it a 
matter of considerable profit. He would 
not plant maple sapling dug from the 
forest, but would raise ———e After 
the fall rains small maple see ling may | 
be found in any maple grove, and they 
may be pulled up by the fingers. Hun- 
dreds ean be collected in an hour where | 
they are abundant. These little seed- | 
lings may be transplanted to a rich 
place in the.garder, two feet apart each 
way. In three or four years these trees | 
will be fit for transplanting, and they | 
will overtake maple saplings which are 
transplanted from the woods when ten 
feet high. 

—The deutzias are charming shrubs 
which bear chaste and waxy white 
flowers in abundance in spring. There 
have been complaints that these shrubs 
are not hardy in some of the Northern 
States, but they endure the winters well 
in the vicinity of Boston. There are two 
species in common cultivation, Deutzia 
crenata and D. gracilis. The latter 
“graceful deutzia,” isthe prettiest and 
smallest. Itis an undershrub of great 
beauty. Its long racemes of waxlike 
flowers are suggestive of innocence and | 
purity. This species has a habit of| 
throwing up suckers or sprouts from the | 

| 





roots. These suckers may be removed, | 
with a portion of root intact, in the| 
autumn, and new plants started from | 
them. | 

Tulips are among the most desirable of | 
plants for early spring ornament. They | 
are unique and beautiful, and are easily 
grown. They are also esteemed as house | 
plants, although they are not generally | 
forced into winter bloom in this country. | 
Theearly dwarf sorts may be made to) 
bloom in February if started now. They | 
may be planted in loose, sandy soil in | 
pots, or even in moss, and if kept warm | 
and moist they will grow rapidly. For | 
out-door use the single tulips are usual- | 
ly prettiest and most desirable. Nearly | 
all colorsand combinations of colors can | 
be secured. The bulbs should be planted | 
out in the fall. If the weather holds 
open, they may be planted any time dur- 
.ng November. Plant in good soil, four 
Inches deep and six inches apart. 


—California fruit growers have been 
taking some experimental lessons. 
Thousands of acres at the base of the 
mountains were planted with sott-shell- 
ed almond trees, which were to bear 
large crops annually. An orchard of 
these trees presents a beautiful appear- 
ance, so lusty is the growth and so del- 
icate the silvery leaf. But the fruit 
growers found, when it was too late, 
that the almond wasa delusion anda 
snare. It was to delicate too withstand 
the occasional late frosts; it was sensi- 
tive to soil, refusing todo well on any 
but well-drained fields; in a word, it 


ing crop more than once in four or five 
years. Meanwhile it required as careful 
cultivation as other fruit. The result 
eo that the almond rapidly declined in 
avor. 
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Health and Happiness. 
¥ @% DO AS OTHERS 
‘HAVE DONE. 

By ppt 


din 
were, after I had been given op by 13 best doctors in 
Detroit,” M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, Ionia, Mich, 





_Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from: nervous weakness 
&c.,after | was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright's Disease? 

“Kidney ort ct yhe >) 

like chalk and Gen like blood. — 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mags. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used. Gives almost immediate _ relief.” 
Dr, Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 











Have you Liver Complaint? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 

after 1 paved to die.”’ 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. ¥. 


Is you~ Back lame and aching? 
“Kidc-— Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I aad to roll out of bed.” 
Cc. M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis, 





Better than Gold. 


So easily is a cold taken that not infre- | weakening the patient. The larynx, vocal 
quently one is at a loss to tell when or | cords, and tonsils, become inflamed. e 
how it has originated, and is proms ex-| inflammation extends into the bronchial 
ect it will go as lightly as} tubes. **Laryn- 9@ gitis” and 
I came. Per- HEALTH haps it may |‘ Bronchitis ” AYER S are the easiest 
go easily, if helped a little; but every | words that the doctor, called in about that 
cold that comes is liable to stay. St many an, willuse, The trouble goes on work- 
happen just at a time when, from | ing down the bronchial 
other causes, the is normal strength of tubes to the CHERRY lungs, ulti- 
resistance in the system has been lowered. | mately threatening Pulmonary Consump- 
A little inattention or dela may ~ it eet Or, perhaps, the malady assumes 
a dangerous old. Let it|the quickly fatal phase 
once become BETTER firmly seated, | of Pneumo- PECTORAL nia. Just 
and the work of dislodgment will be very about 2s unwise a thing as an ordinarily 
difficult. The simple Coryza, or cold in srry person can do, is to neglect a 
the head, ma develop into a|“little” cold or 
Catarrh, and fe THAN indeed exceed-| cough and PRESERVES give it a 


ingly likely so to do, That such is the case | chance to develop in any of these ways. 


is evidenced by the fact that seven persons | And when it comes to the treatment of * 


out of ever nine, in the At-| children, ne- lect is crim- 
lantic and Mie GOLD. dle States, have | inality, , All HEALTH. the dangers 
eatarrh in a severe form. Or, if it does} to be feared from colds and coughs may 
not take that turn, the little cough that is| be averted, in the very outset, by the 
at first but an annoyance, is almost certain | administration of AYER’S CHERRY PEC- 
to become dry, hard, racking and con-| TORAL, a medicine ineffably beneficent, 
stantly recurrent, worrying in waking | which allays the coughing, soothes to re- 
hours, banishing sleep, und momentarily | freshing rest, and brings back health, 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Is the only medicine that can be relied upon to break up a cold and cure a cough, 
and is invaluable in the treatment of all affections of the throat and lungs, 


The following are samples of what people say who know it: 


“Medical science has produced no other| ‘I find nothing else so efficacious as 
anodyne eXpectorant so good as AYER’s | AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL in the treat- 
CHERRY PECTORAL. It is invaluable for | ment of Colds and Coughs, and have 
diseases of the throat and lungs.” | used it in Croup, Asthma, and incipient 
—Pror. F. SWEETZER, (Maine Medical| Consumption, with great success.” — 
School) Brunswick, Me. Dr. J. H. WILSON, Centerville, Iowa. 

“My wife, troubled with violent cough- 
ing, nerd oe dry, Sos, 3° years, got so 
eyes digveced 5 Peake yi pts iow I thought it would kill her. She 
Y.Cox, St Loute Mor oe AnsHTE took AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, and i§ 

? ’ entirely cured.—G. M. Carr, French 

“Thave used AYER’S CHERRY PEctO-| Camp, Miss. 

RAL in my family for 20 years. It is a} «Several members of my family suffered 
wonderful remedy for Throat and Lung | severely with Influenza. All were cured 
Diseases.”—L. GARRETT, Texana, Tex. | hy AyER’s CHERRY PECTORAL in a few 

“My children have taken AyeEr’s | “iys.”-HENRY RUSSELL, Somerset, N.J. 
CHERRY PECTORAL for Coughs and “The best remedy that ean be had for 
Croup, and have found it give immediate | Coughs and Colds is AYER’s CHERRY 
relief, followed by cure.” — MRs. PECTORAL.”—E. M. SARGENT, Lowell, 
GREGG, Lowell, Mass. Mass. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


PREPARED BY 





“AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL affords 
more relief in cases of Whooping Cough 





DR. J.C, AYER & C0., [ Analytical Chemists ] LOWELL, MASS, 


For sale by all Druggists. 




































v MUSICIANS GENERALL 


ORGANS aAnNpD PIANO ; 


THE MASON & HAMLIN Co. 








——GET THE BEST -—— 


MASON & HAMLI 


_“MATCHLESS” — FRANZ LISZT— “UNRIVALLED” _ 


ORGANS UPRIGHT 
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ATEVERYGREAT _% 
WORLD'S 






PUREST, BEST \ 
MUSICAL ‘ 
TONES ” 
GREATEST 






100 STYLES! ELEGANCE 
) $22 t $900 


AND , 
DURABILITY( 
Y FOR CASH EASY PAYMENTS.OR RENTED. = , 


CATALOGUES & PRICE LISTS FREE. 
REGARD THEM AS UNEQUALLED ’—-THEODORE THOM 





N NEW YORK. GCHIGAGG 


BostTc 
j54TREMONT. ISSIUNION SQ. 143 WABASH 
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ANDRETHS’:..seep «CATALOGUE 


“CARDENERS’ COMPANION.”’ 


E CENTS. The most complete and brilliantly embellished Seed Ca ie ever 
Pbliseat, costing fifteen cents. The article on Pe atket Gardczing under Bie 8 worth 
brent tines the price, The bane OUR ONE RUNDELDEH we hits isons 

a e for Garden an arm. 8 NC 
ve man a copy, and on orders for Seed will give credit for that amount. Address” 


LANDRETH & SONS, Seed Crowers. Lock Box, Phila,Pa. 











2 ou Kidney Disease? 
“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 

after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its wo 

$10 a box.”—Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va, 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines,” 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 





Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy I have ever used in my practice.” 
x Dr. R. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 





Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after 1 was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thi y years,” 
Elbridge Malcolm, West Bath, Maine, 


If you_would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 











Trees and Plants, 


Nursery on Olive Street 


APPLE TREES, two to four years old: Early 
Harvest, Red June, Red Astracan, Maiden’s \ 
Blush, Rambo, Jenneton, Yellow Belleflower, 


“Ridney. Are you Bilious ? mihi Winesap. Rome Beauty, Smith’s Cider, Ben 

” . § BO y y * ric. 

other remedy I have ever taken.” € any Davis, Willow Twig, and many others. Price, 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon, 20 cents, 


PEACH TREES—Ameden,Hale, Troth,Craw- 

ford (Early and Late), George the Fourth,Old 

Mixon, Stump of the World, Smock, Heath, 
& 


Pears, Plums, Cherries—best varieties. Price 
50 cents, 

Shade Trees; Carolina Poplar, Tulip, Linn, 
Sycamore, Elm, 
Red Bud, Dog Wood, &c., 50¢ to 75c. 
Flowering shrubs in large variety, 50c. 


Ladies, are you sufferin: Small Fruits, such as Raspberries, Currants “Kv 

“Kidney-Wort cured me of, peculiar trou les of $1 ° pes oe. ; Strawberries. $2 00 per 100- the “2 
several years stan ke an rai a 5 > 

Rr i amen tools tae vee | ne xs 


Evergreens—Norway Spruce, Scotch Pine, 
Austrian Pine, Red Cedar, Arb 

Juniper, Savin, &c., 50c to $1. Address COL- 
MAN NURSERY CO., care RURAL WORLD, 600 
Olive Street. 


Road, 5 Miles From 
St. Louis Court House. 


The Standard of the Wo 


Price 20 cts. 


Maple, Ash, Horse Chestnut, 


er Vite, Irish 





KIDNEY-WORTE 


THe BLOOD CLEANSER. 





—THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


In use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Medicines for the p>ople 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. - ooaee. site PRICE, 
° 4 Co ion, Inflam: poses « 
2. Weemn, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. . 
£ pizetee We eitiaren or kates 
of Children or Adults...... ° 

wontary, Griping, Billious Colic,.. 











Faceache,.... a 
Headaches, Sick Headaches, Vertigo ; 
























le Vial, free of charge, ‘on receipt of price. 

fend for Dr. Ramphrove Book on Disease. 

144 ), also lilustrated Catalogue E 
Address, Boo Baten | iomeopath Sor 


feine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New 4 





P.M. KEILY & CO.. 


916 N. Third St., ST. LOUIS 


We offer to pees 16 years experience, 
promptness, and the best location in the city. 


could not be counted on for a good, pay-| BGor Gr 








Next was tried the apricot, whieh is 


Established 1866. 


Commission Merehants, 


Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 
Stencil plates, price c' je 


Mit. Arbor Nursery. 


A choice lot of APPLE SEEDLINGS to offer.— 
Extra quality Also NEW APPLE 
FRESH SOCK PEACH PITS. 





FTS put up to order. Correspon- 
dence solicited. T. E. B. MASON, Shenan- 
doah, Ia. 


SEEDS! Blue Grass, Corncpar: Cow Peas 
Lupins, June Rye, Italian and Eng 
lish Rye Grass, Seyagelia, Sheeps Fescue and 
Vetches.—L. G. W pelleyille I 
















Ayaan) | Because warranted the des? (same as 
warrantee is substantial. Contain al 





MOST PERFECT GOORING STOVE 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


Eclipse Wind 
caraer TOY 





ments, Prices lowest, quality consid 
for catalogue describing urticle wanted. 


FAIRBANKS & (0., 


AGENTS FOR 


THE BEST EOILER FEEDER KN¢ WH, 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALE 






302 & 304 Washington Avenne, St. Leuis, Ma 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR, 





Gurps fs issued 


The Buvrn? 

4 and March, each year: 224 pages, 8 x 
2. : inches, with over 3,300 
4 2 a whole picturegallery. Gives wholesale 
6. : .\) prices direct to consumers on all for 
| : oo 
eee tae $6 | And Unispted in tte BROAD GLAIM of beige | gives, exact cot of 
Ig Bilaary Weahpese Weinginsted $8 | VERY BEST OPERATING, wh went or sche aan 
Sold by druggists, orseut by the Case, or sin- QUICKEST SELLING AND | With. These Invaluable 


books contain information agen from 
the markets of the world, We will mai} 
acopy Free to any address upon 

of the postage—8 cents. Let us he 
from you. Respectfully 


Ever offered to the public. 4 
MONTOQMERY WARD & 20. 





612.to 618 Main St., St. Louis. woe 





TURKISH BATH 


311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. 


FOR LADIES. -Monday, bemy yd and Sat 














a ic Lantern f 


4 $25 watch for ${ a 
for $B. on $ oe tho 
if you will devote a few 


time evenings to intro- 


DON THs 





ESTABLISHMEN T, ducing our new 
One lady secured a Gold Watch » ina 

single afternoon. A gentleman got a Sil- 

ver watch for fifteen minutes work ;a boy 

11 yearsold secured a watch in one day; 

hundreds of others have done nearly as weil, 

M ic Lantern you can start a business th: 

you from $10 to $50 srery night. 

ustrated Catalogue of Gold 


GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 


Send at once 
and Silver Watches Self. 
Bull Dog Revolvers, Spy Srey Indian Scout an 


nomic: pes, 
Organ Accordeons, Violins, &c., re 
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The Home Circle. 3 


[For the RURAL WORLD. } 
« Santa Claus in the Sunday-School. 


The following little play was written 
for the benefit of those who take an in- 
terest in Christmas celebrations in the 
Sunday-school. It introduces Santa 
Claus to the children in perfect accord 
with their idea of the old gentleman, 
and gives him a part to perform which 
the children readily appreciate. We 
recommend it to all the readers of the 
RvuRaL WoRLD who are to take part in 
Sunday-school celebrations the coming 
holidays, and shall be pleased to hear 
from all who undertake to carry out this 
little programme for the children: 

SANTA CLAUS. 
SCENE. 

Room or Hall having platform with 
space below where are stored in baskets, 
refreshments, intended for the children 
congregated. 

A noise of the snapping of a whip and 
blowing of a horn, is heard outside, a 
door opens and Santa Claus comes in 
from door at other end of the hall, car- 
rying his pack on his back, tree on his 
shoulder, large book under his arm, and 
whip and horn in his hands. Walking 
to the platform he addresses the chil- 
dren after having examined his book, 
etc., etc. : 

I’m Santa Claus, I’m Santa Claus, 
And I’m just from the moon, 
My sleigh is outside (while my deers are all 
harnessed) 
And I shall leave very soon, 
So listen to what I’ve to say, 
( Blowing on his fingers.) 
So listen to what l’ve to say: 


“I’ve come from a land that lies over the 
seas, 

Where oysters grow on apple trees, 

And I’ve traveled all round without victuals 
or rest, 

Just to please all you little ones so prettily 
dressed. 

Now I’m almost worn out 

From traveling about 

Midst the chimney pots tall, 

Into which I let fall 

This or that, from my pack, 

Right into the stocking ;. 

While the little stars mocking, 

Keep twinkling, keep twinkling, 

While my deers off in a winkling 

To another house-top. 


*T was while I was going around on my Christ- 
mas eve ride * 

Last night, 

And looking around with my eye glass I spied 

A wondertfu! sight. 

For right on the top of the old Church steeple, 

On top of the cross, 

A letter I saw, 'twas nailed and wouldn’t fall, 

So I pulled up my reindeers to see who it was 
for, 

When lo! I read, ’twas for Santa Claus sure, 

8o by the light of the moon 

I read it right soon, 

And that’s why I’m here. 

I'll read it just now, and then you’ll know 

Who invited me here. 

(Santa Claus takes from his pocket a letter and 

reads.) 


My DEAR SanTA CLAUS: 
Please pause, as you pass this steeple, 


\ and don’t hurry back to the moon, for on 


—- night, our dear Sabbath- 
\school children, desiring the sight of our 
7d friend Santa Claus, hopes he will 
stay till that time and make us a call, 
just to say how do you do, and show us 
your jolly old face. Bring your deers 
and your whip, and your book of good 
names, bring your pack on your back, 
and the horn that you blow, bring the 
tree that you carry and the furs that you 
wear. Yea, if you’ve no presents left, 
come, come, come, come, and we'll wel- 
come you for your dear self alone. 
Your old friend, 


2.—-—"—. 


So that’s why I’m here. 

And, though my pack Is low, 

I, my art to show, 

In getting of Santa Claus presents, 

Must make some for you. 

For I dropped all I had down the chimneys, 

For the good little boys and the girls. 

I've dropped all I brought, down the chim- 
neys, 

From a drum to a doll that has curls, 

So now I must get up a chimney, 

What I’ve to give to you, boys and girls, 


(Santa Claus walking round a hole in center of the 
> platform, repeats :) 
Chimney! chimney! rise, rise, rise, 
Dirty black and sooty chimney, rise, rise, rise, 
Let us see your sooty nose 
‘Oke in the skies. 


Here an assistant concealed below the 
latform, slowly pushes up through the 
ole a box painted like achimney. When 
t is up to its fnll height Santa Claus 

ntly pushes it on to platform at edge of 

e hole, when assistant lights a paper 

and makes chimney smoke. 


Now smoke, you dirty chimney, 
And warm my toes. 

That’s good, you dirty chimney, 
Now warm my nose. 


(Santa Claus then sits upon the chimney.) 


Oh, yes! it is good to be jolly Santa Claus, 
With his deers and his sleigh. 

I make the toys for good girls and boys, 
During the summer days. 

i store them up till Christmas comes, 
Then round the world I go, 

“With my sleigh and my pack, and my very 

warm hat, 

I go—so, 80. 


(Santa Claus here snaps his whip.) 


With the reins in my hand 

I go through the land, 

Mounting higher and higher, 

From housetop, steeple and spire, 

Rant up in the skies. 

Still I go—so, so, round about, 

Heigh ho! heigh ho! 

Looking around with my glass, 
I let no chimneys pass 

Where good little ones dwell. 

And then when I see one I stop, 

And I sit on the edge—just so— 

(Santa Claua still sitting on chimney.) 

Take out my book, just to know 

How good tne little ones have been, 

And whether they’ve seen 

Their faults, and mean to be better next time. 
Then I take off my bow 

¥eel in it and round it, to see what I’ve got 
For the good little child, and the one who'll 

do better next time. 
I know all about him, of his wants and his 


kes, 

So I drop right into his stocking 

The gift that I’ve brought, 
.And I tell you there’s fun in the morning. 
(Santa Claus takes a toy from his packand drops 

%-. it down the chimney.) 

Let’s see what I’ve here, 

Ah! ah! here is cheer— 

Santa Claus reaches down the chim- 
ney and takes from assistint below, a 
number of baskets of refreshments for 
the children, which he hands to others 
for distribution. 

A basket of fruit, of cake, and of candy, 

Soe to eat, so sweet and so paney, 

All from Santa Claus, your old friend, who so 
loyes you, 

Who, if you are good, will come next year to 


see you, 
And bring you new toys as before. 
Wten Santa Claus has placed around 


“ 


the chimney all the presents, he then 
takes his seat on top of the chimney, and 
taking out his book, calls off the names 
of the children, who formin line. When 
all are ready, they marcn by, and he 
gives them the presents. When all are 
served, and the little ones are full of ex- 
citement, he retires. 





Still Dreaming of the Election. 


DEAR RuRAL: It is remarkable what 
a streak of genuine humor can run 
through the disposition of some great 
men. I noticed a striking instance of 
this kind recently. Jay Gould gave 
liberally for the election of Blaine, and 
worked mightily to bring about that re- 
sult. When Cleveland’s success was as- 
sured, he wrote and sent to that person- 
age a congratulatory telegram, which, 
for ‘‘good wishes’’ exceeded the average 
page of a well-written autograph album. I 
say that this act was replete with humor. 
Of course there was a slight tincture of 
brass in it, too, but its main hold is in 
the humor. Jay Gould has been in con- 
tact with Chicago drummers, a good 
deal, which accounts for his ‘‘cheek.”’ 
It is said that a certain mercantile wan- 
derer of the naughty city aforesaid, who 
prided himself greatly upon his appear- 
ance, soyght to improve his complexion 
by applying raw beef to his face. The 
chronicler of this incident relates that 
verdigris was actually formed by the 
contact, owing to the quantity and qual- 
ity of metal in the drummer’s cheek, and 
that a valuable pet poodle was poisoned 
A ‘“‘chewing”’ a little of the meat while 
his good-looking master was sleeping. 
It is possible that the strength of Mr. 
Gould’s *‘brass’’? may be similarly esti- 
mated, but his ‘“shumor’’ is so powerful 
— an adequate test is out of the ques- 
tion. 

Query : Do political campaigns author- 
ize indiscriminate lying? If not, then 
how many newspapers and politicians 
have failed to tell at least one hundred 
lies per head during the past four 
months? The wonderful lack of candor 
is becoming more plentiful every day. 
For instance, in the late ‘*Anti-Bourbon”’ 
canvass in Missouri, I heard intelligent 
men say that ‘poor old Missouri”’ is the 
most backward State in the West, in 
point of growth, in population and 
wealth; then I heard intelligent Demo- 
crats say that Missouri is in the first 
rank of progressive Staies. So I con- 
clude that somebody is a li—— not can- 
did. This species of falsehood is multi- 
plying daily, and asa matter of course, 
I am going to reform things. 

I have not seen a RURAL for upwards 
of two months. Itis possible that some 
acrobatic members have been making 
faces at me, but I can’t help their un- 
gainly features one bit. I am awfully 
busy just how, but shall probably send 
ina poem erelong. LLoyp Guyor. 





The Sun, Moon and Stars. 


This is a common topic and some- 
what antiquated. I do not propose to 
try todo justice to the theme, but sim- 
ply drop down to this vulgar planet, 
and state that this subject was brought 
to my mind while engaged in the con- 
genial and highly fashionable employ- 
ment of milking my cows, every morn- 
ing outing De lovely of most lovely fall 
seasons. hile thus engaged, I have 
been regularly treated to a free and de- 
goo panorama, which reminds me 
of Neal Dow, Jr.’s patent sermon on 
“Early Rising,’’ and his eloquent ap- 
peal to sluggards to “treat themselves 
to a glorious sight of the sun rising in 
his gorgeous splendor.”’ And once I 
was able to see the sun, the moon, and 
the morning star all at once. These 
things are not unusual to industrious 
farmers, for we all realize the truth of 
Franklin’s maxim concerning early ris- 
ing, but this season these panoramas 
seem to me to be unusually interesting 
and picturesque, and this Sabbath morn- 
ing especially so. As the sun began to 
brighten the eastern horizon with gold- 
en rays and streaks of livid fire, an en- 


| chanting landscape view appeared in 


the foreground, completely resembling 
a temple of worship, transparent and 
penetrated with a full halo of glory, 
emitting rays of the deepest brilliancy, 
presenting a scene worthy of the best 
effort of both poet and artist. Such a 
sight ‘is worthy an effort at early rising 
to witness. This year is noted for re- 
markable and wonderful views and dis- 
playsin the firmament, and phenomena 
unaccounted for by scientists,but perhaps 
not without their effect upon the minds 
of the superstitious. O. MOFFAT. 





A Sheepskin Rug. 


—I first wash the skin in warm soap- 
suds to make the wool white and clean, 
and with the fingers pick out matted 
pieces and all bits of dirt or brush. It 
ery od needs to be washed through at 
east three waters to get clean, and then 
must be rinsed once thoroughly in clear, 
hard water to take out the suds. Dissolve 
half a pound of alum and a pound of salt 
in ten quarts of boiling water and mix 
this in a tubful of water. Let the skins 
lie in this for seven hours; then hang 
them over a line to drain, wool side out. 


‘| As soon as the wool is dry, stretch and 


tack the skins wool side downon some 
flat surface, as a large board or the side 
of the barn, or wood-house. I stretched 
mine on the garret floor after first plac- 
ing afew papers over the boards, and 
tacked in as many places as needed. As 
soon as the skin is about half dry rub it 
thoroughly over with a mixture of equal 
parts of powdered saltpetre and alum, 
and repeat this — day for three days, 
then take it up, fold the skin sides to- 
gether and lay it away. After three days 
spread it down on a table and scrape off 
all the lumpy places with a blunt knife, 
and rub it well with sand-paper or pum- 
ice-stone; it will then be soft and 
pliable.—Cor. Prairie Farmer. 





Canning Without Cans. 


—The published results of Tyndall’s 
experiment fell under the eye of Dr. 
Chase of Thomaston, Me. At his sug- 
goatee, Mrs. Chase put up several gal- 
ons of Damson plums in stone pots with 
but little sugar, the jars being only cov- 
ered with cotton batting. The plums 
kept perfectly, until opened one and two 
years afterward. Mrs. Chase told us of 
the result, and we have for three years 
put up berries in the same way, and 
never had a jar fail to keep. Last year 
we opened inthe presence of several 
people a jar of blueberries that had been 
put up just two years, and found them in 
nice order. Directions: Use crocks, stone 
butter jars, or any other convenient 
vessels. Prepare and cook the fruit pre- 
cisely asfor canning in glass jars; fill 

our vessels with the fruit while it is yet 

ot, and immediately cover with cotton 
batting securely tied on. Remember 
that all putrefraction is caused by the in- 
visible creatures in the air. Cooking the 
fruit expels all these, as they cannot pass 
prego cotton batting the fruit thus pro- 
tected will keep an indefinite period. The 
writer of this bas kept berries, cherries, 
plums, and many other kinds of fruit for 
two years with no cover save batting on 

s.——Sharon, Mass., Advocate. 





ged for next year.—Eb. 





A WESTERN POINT OF VIEW. 


A Gentleman Thoroughly Competent to Speak, 
Gives His Opinion on Matters of 
Universal Importance. 


During the past year over 3,000,000 
acres have been entered in Southern Da- 
kota and 160 post-offices established ; the 
daily newspapers have increased from 
forty-three to sixty-three, and weaklies 
from 160 to 143; emigration is pouring 
in at a rapid rate; a nation is being born 
inaday; anda short time only can 
elapse before two or three large States 
will grow out of this land of the Dako- 


as. 

The Rev. Stewart Sheldon, of Yank- 
ton, Superintendent of Home Missions 
for Southern Dakota, a gentleman who 
has lived inthe Territory for the past 
sixteen years, has traveled over it many 
times and is fully competent to give a 
trustworthy opinion, is very enthusiastic 
over Dakota's prospects. ‘Look at the 
area of the State,’’ he exclaims, ‘+160,000 
square miles: Enough to make over 
three New Englands, to make twenty- 
eight Connecticuts; to hold all the in- 
habitants of the world with only sixteen 
and a fraction to the acre; to put a belt 
around the globe six miles wide. Ina 
single year 1,500 miles of, railroad are 
built, and on asingle farm 1,200,000 
bushels of wheat were raised; its possi- 
bilities are almost boundless.” 

‘‘How about the planting of churches?” 

‘It keeps pace with the needs of the 
people. In my own denomination about 
fifty organizations have been effected 
during the past year, and other religious 
bodies have probably done equally 
well.” 

‘May Lask what originally brought you 
to this new country with its necessary 
hardships?”’ 

‘First, the pursuit of health; second- 
ly, the great and growing field for re- 
ligious influence. I um on the road 
most of the time. As you know, it is 
not an easy task, and were it not fora 
circumstance which I believe saved my 
life, I should even now be compelled to 
forego the pleasure I find in being in- 
strumental in an humble way of 
doing some little good.”’ 

“Would you be willing to publicly 
state your experience?” 

‘Yes, sir! If you care to publish the 
matter in your paper, for the good of the 
public, I will give you a written state- 
ment.” And suiting the action to the 
word, the Superintendent immediately 
wrote out the following: 

REv. D. B. Cor, Hon. Secretary. 
REv. M. M. Barrows, Secretary. 
Rev. J. B. CLARK, Secretary. 

Rev. A. H. CLapp, Treasurer. 
American Home Missionary Society, 
Bible House, New York City. 

REV. STEWART SHELDON, 
Superintendent for Dakota. 
YANKTON, DAKOTA, Sept. 26, 1884. 
To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that I have used 
Warner’s Safe Cure and Safe Pills more 
or less for a year past and | find them to 
be most excellent remedies. They seem 
to do the work when other medicines 
fail. I have reason to believe that they 
have saved my life, and it gives me 
pleasure to commend them to others. 
For liver complaint, general debility 
and constipation, they have been a 
specific in my own case, as they have 
been to others to whom I have recom- 
mended them. It gives me pleasure to 
add my testimony to the many already 
given, in the hope that others afflicted as 
I have been. may experience like bene- 
fit. REV. STEWART SHELDON. 


Endorsement from such a source is 
but another proof of intrinsic merit, and 
we give this to our readers solely for the 
good they may derive from it, believing 
heartily in its worth, and unqualifiedly 
endorsing the reverend gentleman, and 
the work in which he is engaged. 


Good Health, Ete. 


Taking Cold. 


BY MARY ALLEN, M. D. 


“T can’t imagine how I took such a 
cold. Iam very careful, I always bun- 
dle up well, and wear rubbers when I go 
out.”’ 

‘You were at a dinner-party day be- 
fore yesterday, were you not?”’ 

“Yes, but I was not exposed to a 
draft.” 

“Did you have a good time?”’ 

“IT never enjoyed a dinner better. I 
don’t know when I have eaten so hearti- 
ly. Everything was s#nice. Such a 
variety of rich food! I half-expected I 
should be sick, but it did not seem to hurt 
me at all.”’ 

‘What would you say if I were to 
suggest that your cold is a result of your 
big dinner?”’ 

**T should say, ‘What an absurd idea!’ 
How could a dinner give one a cold?’’ 

“Then you probably would not believe 
me if I were to tell you that a large pro- 
portion of colds are taken at the dinner 
table. Did you never notice how very 
prevalent colds are just after’ Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and New Year’s? And 
people say it is the epizootic whichis ep- 
idemic, not imagining that the proximate 
cause was the preceding epidemic of big 
dinners.”’ 

‘‘But how can eating give one a cold?” 

“What isacoid? It is internal con- 
gestion, an unbalancing of the circula- 
tion. We generally believe it to be 
caused by the driving of the blood from 
the surface of the body by exposure to 
cold, to some internal organ, and so it 
often is. But calling the blood away 
from the surface to an internal organ, 
may have practically the same effect. 
In perfect health, an equilibrium in the 
circulation of the blood is maintained, 
no organ having more than its due share. 
In disease, this equilibrium is disturbed. 
In health, the whole volume of blood in 
the body passes through the heart in 
about one minute. If, from any cause, 
it does not circulate with this rapidity, 
‘but collects in an organ, we have a par- 
tial stagnation, which we term conges- 
tion. "his superabundance of blood in 
one organ causes a decrease of blood in 
other organs. All cavities of the body 
which communicate with the outer air 
are lined with a thin skin, called the 
mucous membrane. It secretes a thin, 
viscid substance which keeps the mem- 
brane moist, and in good working order. 
When this mucous membrane becomes 
congested, we have what is called a 
catarrhal condition. The capillary blood- 
vessels of the membrane become dis- 
tended with blood, and the result is an 
increased secretion of mucus. This 
manifests itself by a ‘‘running’’ of the 
nose and eyes, or by an expectoration of 
mucus from the bronchial tubes. The 
mucous membrane of the eyes, ears, 
nose, lungs, and alimentary tract is con- 
tinuous, so that an affection of one 
part can extend through all the rest. If, 
then, we call an unusual amount of blood 
to the stomach, to aid in the digestion of 
an undue quantity of food, we produce a 
congestion of the mucous membrane of 
the stomach, which, after a time, may 
extend to the nasal passages, or to the 
bronchial] tubes, producing the condition 
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For Young People and the Family.—58th Year. 


HE COMPANION has now attained a weekly circulation larger than that of any 
other literary paper in the world. Its steadily increasing success imposes an additional re- 
sponsibility upon its conductors to deserve the appreciation and encouragement of American parents. It will 
use all its abilities, and all its resources, to make the young people of America manly men and womanly women. 


illustrated Serial Stories 


A SERIAL STORY for Boys, by 

MY BROTHER FRANE. A Serial Story, by 
SERIAL STORY for Boys and Girls, by 

A COUNTRY COUSIN. A Story for Girls, 
ADAM JUNIOR. A Serial Story, by 
SUSPECTED. A Serial Story, by 


SERIAL STORY for Bad Boys, 


Travel and Biography 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN, by 

BUSH LIFE in Australia, by 
LETTERS FROM PERSIA, by 
FAMOUS AMBASSADORS and Their Triumphs, by JAMES PARTON. 


IN THE HEART of the Sahara. Incidents and 


adventures, during a tour in the great African 


desert, by 


H. H. WEBER. 


COMPANION AUTHORS at Home. Chatty de. 


scriptions of the 


homes of James Payn, Thomas 


Hardy, Mrs. Oliphant, and other English contrib- 


utors to the CoMPANION. 


AN EXILE’S Escape from Siberia, 
STORIES OF MILL GIRLS, by 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
8. G. W. BENJAMIN, 


WM. H, RIDEING. 


$3,000. 


by Cc. A. STEP 


HUNTERS’ TALES of the Red River 


IN THE FORESTS OF VENEZUELA, 
UP THE TRAIL, Cattle-Driving on “the 
the Llano Estacado, Kansas, by 





the Southern Andes, by 


Prize Stories 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 
GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 
FRANE R. STOCKTON. 


HENS. 


Tales of Adventure 
THE LIGHTHOUSE Keeper's Stories, by 


JUSTIN CARRICK. 


Country, by F. W. CALKINS. 


A YOUNG IMMIGRANT’S Journey to Colorado, by D. L. CHAMBERS. 


by W. T. HORNADAY. 


breaks” of 


AMOS M. NEVIN. 


MY ENCOUNTER with the Black Flags, An in- 


cident of the French conquest of Tonkin, 


AMONG THE SAVAGES of Patagonia, during an 


expedition to the great native apple orchards of 


HENRI MEUNIER. 


C. A. STEPHENS. 


Nearly seven thousand manuscripts were sent in competition for the ComraNIon prizes of 
$3,000 offered for the best Short Stories, many of them by eminent writers in both Europe and America. 
For eight of these, Prizes have been awarded. They are delightful stories. These stories, with 
others selected from the seven thousand sent, will be a feature of the coming volume of the ComPANIoN. 


instructive and Entertaining 


THOSE TERRIBLE PARISIANS, or the Danger- 


ous Classes of Paris, by 


CLEVER THINGS DONE by Journalists ; or the 


strategies of News Gatherers, by 


ODDITIES OF JAPANESE LIFE, from a Japanese 


point of view, by 


THE RIVER WOLF, and Other Papers, by 
TAME COCKROACHES, and Other Papers, by 
THE WILD HORSE and His Wanderings. 


FISHING ON DRY 


of Natural History, by 


A BEE’S BRAIN; 


Useful to the Farm; and Other Papers, 


Science 


COL. THOS. W. KNOX. 
An “OLD OPERATIVE.” 


JUNIUS H. BROWNE. 
JULIUS CHAMBERS. 
§. ARAKAWA. 


AMONG THE “CRACKERS,” by 


boys who thoughi themselves “smart, 
made three “‘sharp” ventures, and are 
with other “sharp fellows” in three | 
buildings, by 





and Education 


Humorous and Other Sketches 


ELLIOTT BERD. 


THE GENUINE PLANTATION NEGRO, Humor. 


ous Sketches, with original negro Songs, by 


THREE SHARP FELLOWS, The carcer of three 


“UNCLE REMUS.” 


and who 
now living 
large stone 


A remarkable series of articles by Eminent Writers will be given on the following subjects : 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, on 


PROF. TYNDALL, on 

PROF. MAX MULLER, on 
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Popular Science for Young People. 
The Cultivation of the Memory. 
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The Chemistry of Sea and 


Land. 


Star Clouds, and Other Articles, 
Precocious Boys in History. 

Children a Thousand Years Ago. 

School Life in the English Lake Country. 


THE MISUSE OF MEDICINE, by 
DELUSIONS CONCERNING HEALTH, 


by the editor of “‘Don’t.”” 

PICKED UP BY AN AMBULANCE. 
account of the treatment of Street Accid 
New York Hospitals, 





Etiquette and Health 


DR. WM. A. HAMMOND. 
DR. M. GRANVILLE. 


0. B. BUNCE. 


ETIQUETTE AND HEALTH, A series of Papers, 
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The Children’s Page filled with charming pictures, poems and stories, adapted to very young readers, has always been an attractive feature of the 
Companion. The Editorials will continue to give clear views of current events at home and abroad. 
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which we recognize as ‘a cold.’ The 
trouble is primarily in the stomach, 
secondarily in the respiratory organs. 
This manner of ‘taking cold’ is a result 
of over-eating, but not necessarily of 
gluttony. Over- eating is a relative term. 
An ordinary meal for a laboring man 
would be over-eating for a man of 
sedentary habits. A quantity of food 
that would be justifiable under ordinary 
conditions, would, ina state of fatigue, 
be sufficient to cause a congestion of the 
stomach, and ‘a cold’ would be the re- 
sult. Not knowing this fact, many 
people do themselves the great wrong of 
eating when very tired, and suffer the 
consequences, although perhaps not 
recognizing their pains as the effects of a 
violation of the law of stomachs. 

‘Sore throats, which are usually 
ascribed to conditions of the lungs, in 
nine cases out of ten are primarily from 
disturbed conditions of the stomach. 
The throat or back part of the pharynx, 
is more intimately connected with the 
stomach than with the lungs. The nasal 
passages connect directly with the 
pharynx, and nasal catarrh is usually a 
result of disturbed digestion. Inflamed 
eves and itching of the eye-lids, can 
often be traced to an irritated condition 
of the stomach. Close watching of the 
facts in the case wiil often verify this 
statement beyond a doubt. Persons 
who are observant often find that a 
hearty supper will cause them to 
awaken the next morning with a dry, 
sore throat, anda bad breath, both in- 
dicative of irritated stomach. 

‘In children who are troubled with 
nasal catarrh, or weak eyes, there will 
usually be found other and more direct 
symptoms of a like catarrhal state of the 
alimentary canal, torpidity of the bow- 
els, alternating perhaps, with diarrhea, 
a coated tongue, a peculiarly bad 
breath, which an educated nose recog- 
nizes as accompanied with catarrh of 
the stomach. 

**O, don’t worry over your boy's hav- 
ing catarrh, said one mother to another. 
‘If he don’t have that he’ll have some- 
— else.’ I wonder what the mother 
would have thought if she had heard 
some one say, ‘Don’t worry about your 
child’s lying. If he don’t do that he'll 
probably steal.” The argument is as 
sound in the one case as in the other. 
It your child has catarrh it is an evi- 
dence that something is wrong in the 
physical organism, just as lying is an 
evidence that something is wrong in the 
moral nature. In both cases one should 
seek the cause and endeavor to remove 
it. A person who takes cold easily has 
a weak digestion, an irritable condition 
of stomach. and, sympathetically, of 
mucous me nbrane in other parts of the 
body. The circulation is eagily unbal- 
anced, the blood having a tendency to 
leave the surface and to stagnate in in- 
ternal organs. This conditionis to rem- 
edied, not by local medication, not by 
‘catarrh snuffs,’ or ‘pectoral balsams;’ 
but by a careful study of the laws of 


health, and obedience to them; to learn 
when, and what, and how to eat; how to 
dress, exercise and rest; how to balance 
the circulation; these are the studies to 
be pursued if one wishes to learn how to 
avoid ‘taking cold.’ ”’ 





Traveling Doctors. 

—Every community is liable to be 
afflicted with traveling doctors. Some- 
times they are “‘faith’’ doctors, at other 
times ‘‘hair doctors,’’ chaps who profess 
to be able to tell by a lock of your hair, 
what is the matter with you. The great 
crowds who dance attendance on the 
peripatetic humbugs show how gullible 
people in = are. Our advice is to 

ive those fellows a wide berth. If they can 

o what they claim, there is no occasion 
for traveling. A iocation in any large 
city would give them all they could 
possibly do, and more, without visiting 
the rural districts. We do not in this 
refer to skilled specialists who have 
made a careful study of a certain disease 
or class of diseases, and who have stated 
times in certain localities. Those physic- 
ians have, when well educated and 
honest, animportant field, which they 
fill ir entire harmony with regular phy- 
sicians. 

lf you are sick, your best counseler is 
your own family physician. If there is 
anything in your case that he does feel 
himself competent to deal with, he is 
the best of all men to advise you where 
to go.—Iowa Homestead. 








Making Sauerkraut. 

—‘‘Sauerkraut? Yes, we have plenty 
of it. Do you want a barrel or a quart?” 
and the dealer took up a forkful of the 
pearly-white article, very different from 
the ordinary home-brewed kraut that 
smells so loud. 

For the past month cabbage by the 
wagon and car load have been stringing 
into this city, and even in German-Amer- 
ican Milwaukee it is a matter of wonder 
what becomes of them. In the city 
there are at least three kraut factories, 
whose output this year will be over five 
thousand barrels. It is sold all over the 
country, as far as Manitoba on the north 
and Kentucky on the south. 

In the manufacture of this article none 
but sound, hard cabbages are used. 
‘*The harder the cabbages the better the 
kraut,’’ is the way one of the manufac- 
turers puts it. The outside leaves are 
all taken off and the heads thoroughly 
washed. They are then put in the hop- 
per of the shaving-machine, that wiil 
prepare from thirty to forty barrels per 
day. The white fluffy shavings are 
shoveled into a new barrel, in which 
there 1s already a layer of salt. Another 
layer of salt covers it, and then more 
cabbage. This alternating goes on till 
the top of the barrel is reached, each 
layer being pounded by a heavy wooden 
maul. 

As in other lines of business, in this 
there are secrets, and one of them comes 








into play just here. One manufacturer 


said: ‘I do not allow a barrel of kraut 
to leave my shop under tbree weeks 
from the time itis putup. It must have 
time to work off such vegetable impuri- 
ties as are in it, just as with wine and 
beer. I have a patented process with 
the use of which my kraut never has an 
odor. This does away with the strong 
flavor so repulsive to ordinary Ameri- 
cans. Kraut made in these factories 
is as clean and wholesome as any arti- 
cle of diet known, and all sorts and con- 
ditions of men use it. There are a 
dozen ways of cooking it, and some per- 
sons are fond of it raw.”’ 

The usual packages of kraut are 16, 
30, and 40 gallon barrels. A 30-gallon 
barrel sells this year at from $4 00 to 
$4 25. That is cheap, as it usually 
brings $5 00 even. The article retails 
at from 8 cents to 10 cents per quart. 
To give an idea of the extensive use of 
sauerkraut the statement is made that 
orders for 10-barrel lots are not unusual 
from city and country stores.—Milwau- 
kee Globe. 


—One of the most vaiuaple adjuncts 
to the breakfast table during the spring 
season, is watercress. In England it is 
the regular accompaniment of the bread 
and butter, or toast, and fresh-laid egg, 
of which the simple breakfast in spring 
and summer is composed. It is some- 
times complained that water-cress in this 
country is not so eatable as in England, 
because not so tender and pungent. But 
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where a little care is taken, where the 
conditions of growth are made as nearly 
as possible like those which exist in 
England, it will be found equally good, 
and wonderfully freshening to the blood 
and the jaded appetite. fe is always a 
good plan to reduce the amount of meat 
with the approach of warm weather, and 
introduce into the bill of fare all the 
young and fresh growth possible, water- 
cress, plain and as a salad, garden rhu- 
barb, lettuce and small onions, which are 
valuable for those who can eat them. 








Having been rebuked by officials of the 
church for attending a circus performance, 
Rev. Dr. A. W. Lightbourne, pastor of the M. 
E. Church at Easton, Md., has resigned, and 
goes to New York to become a journalist. 
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larial disease, such as Féver and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer&Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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‘Hereditary Disease in Horses’ Feet. 


—Most persons acquainted with the feet of 
horses will recognize their strong tendency 
to disease arising from faulty formation. 
Sometimes the hoofs are disproportionate to 
the frame—they may be too small, without 
#ufficient base to support the superincumbent 
weight—rendering the foot insecure; or too 
large and unwieldy, rendering the action 
slow and awkward. At other times the crust 
of the hoof 1s naturally weak, arising from 
the fauity secretion of horn. Such hoofs are 
generally uneven, indented and wrinkled, and 
have invariably flattened soles, with a dispo- 
sition to become pumiced. Again, we occa- 
sionally find the crust morbidly dry and brit 
le, arising from the absence of that peculiar 
tough and elastic horny material which con- 
solidates and binds in perfectly formed hoofs 
the longitudinal fibers of the crust together. 
Feet of this character are particularly dis- 
posed to sand cracks. All thesa defects we 

we been describing in horses’ feet are found 

> exist not only in different, but in the same 
breed, and are most certainly propagated in 
breeding. 

The navicular disease is another striking 
example of hereditary disease to which 
horses are liable, arising from peculiarity of 

/gtructure. Those most disposed to it have 
slender bodies, low action, strong, upright 
hoofs, narrow heels and great concavity of 
soles. Lameness is soon produced in horses 
ofthis description when the hereditary ten- 
dency exists from exciting agents of various 
kinds, such as exposure to heated, fermented 
litter, imperfect shoeing, fast road work; 
while animals free of this hereditary pro- 
clivity are capable of withstanding all these 
influences. 

The contraction usually seen in diseased 
feet of this kind is perhaps more commonly 
the consequence than the cause of the lame- 
ness; but sometimes it may act asa predis- 
posing agent—the former in cases whenin- 
filammation precedes the contraction, the lat- 
ter when a manifest alteration in the form of 
the foot precedes the lameness. Hence, 
breeders should at all times look with very 
considerable suspicion ona stallion exhibit- 
ing narrow, contracted, upright hoofs; for 
although we may occasionally observe old 
horses, having contracted feet and otherwise 
out of shape, performing their work without 
lameness, yet such horses should be invaria- 
bly avoided in breeding. ‘ 

A veterinary surgeon relates an interesting 
case respecting the hereditary nature of the 
mavicular disease well worth mentioning 
here—that of a colt bred by himself which 
became lame from this disease at four years 
old. Both the sire and dam of the colt had 
narrow, contracted feet ; and the mare becom 
ing unfitted for work, was destroyed. Oa 
dissecting the foot which exhibited the great- 
est amount of disease, he discovered a hole 
in the navicular bone and, strange as it may 
appear, the colt’s lameness existed in the 
corresponding foot; and what appears still 
more curious, the dam had a rat-tail andthe 

colt had a fac simile of it. 

In the example given we have positive 
evidence of diseased action arising from 
peculiarity of structure and transmissible by 
descent. The breeder may learn a useful 


lesson from t hem—that, in selecting horses to 

reed from, iti: not enough to direct his at- 
tention ap pemieree chiefly, but should be al- 
so guided in his judgement by external con- 
formation. The animal machine may be put 
in motion by the noblest blood, but unless 
every bone has its just proportion, every 
muscle its proper pulley, and ever lever its 
due length and arrangement, the 
motion can never be accurate, vigor- 
ous and durable.—Tribune and Farmer. 





SCRATCHES.—Varnish for scratches in hor- 
ses is recommended by a correspondent: 
He says that by washing the diseased parts 
thoroughly with warm suds, and applying a 
coat of coach varnish, a speedy cure is effect- 
ed. Another remedy for scratches is an oint- 
ment made of equal parts of tar, sulphur and 
ard, applied every day. 





“D STAGGERS,—A correspondent writing 
from Virginia says that a tea made of James- 
town weed, or the seed of the plant, will 
effect a cure in even bad cases of blind stag- 
gers. Mash ateaspoonful of seed, and steep 
the same in a pint of water until the strength 
is out, and after it ras cooled drench the 
horse. If relief does not soon follow repeat 
the dose. 





HIDE BoUND.—A farmer says that if you 
want to fat ahorse that is hidebound, give 
him one teaspoonful of the following once a 
day in wet feed: Saltpeter, four ounces; 
crude antimony, one ounce; sulphur, three 
ounces; pulverize and mix the whole togeth- 
er. Dose, a tablespoonful once a day in a 
bran mash. 





FARCY IN THE HORSE.—The New York Tri- 
bune says that this trouble can be cured by 
feeding well, giving moderate exercise reg- 
ularly,and at the same time administering 
daily six grains of arcenious acid, a dram of 

icarbonate of potash, and eight grains of 

dered nux vomica,in food. Apply over 
the farcy buds an ointment composed of 
equal parts of bi-oxide of mercury and lard® 
On ulcers apply powdered sulphate of iron, 
to check the morbid process and discharge 
and induce a heal hy action, 
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HE POETS SAY ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 
a collection of poems selécted 
f H. W. Lonefeliow, J. G. 
pmas Hood, Alfred Domett, Chas. 
T Walter Scott, Jennie Joy, and 
he whole bound in Banner shape, 
Ph silk fringe and tassels. The cover 
novelty is printed in nearly eighteen 
¢ an almost exact fac simile of 
dies painted in oil colors on 
pBbble board), and ranks exceedingly 
> an imported art production of the 
er class. The original designs were 
wn by H. Maurice Page, and were awarded 
of Firty POUNDS STERLING at the Suf- 
street London Galleries in a competitive 
hibit of 6,000 entries. 
his isone of the most beautiful and apnro- 
ate stmas souvenirs ever published. 
will be sent free to every one who will 
nd us one yearly subscriber to the RURAL 


ORLD. 
This offer will hold good from now until 


ry lady who secures one of these “‘ Mis- 
: ‘emories,” will be proud of the posses- 
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every young man who wants to please 
ls lady, get one for ber. 
i cover is a work of art, and the poems 
from the best authors. 
It is the prettiest and most easily procured 





catalogue. 


registere 
atheadof flock. Callor write. 
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England sends 10,000,000 barrels of rum 


every year to Madagascar. 


The annual consumption of imported and 
domestic cigarsis sixty to every man, woman, 


and child in the United States. 


The rainbow in the skyis a signof God’s 
promise that the world should nct agein be 
destroyed by water; and viewing the tenacity 
with which men hold on to life, it is surprising 
to all how recklessly they snap the links one 
after another, by paying no heedto the de- | 
rangement of their constitution, because they 


are so light as to soon wear away. 
delusions! Ifone of the partsof our delli- 


cately complex organism be injured, it throws 


greater strain on the others and all suffer. 
Wishing to maintain the animal economy in 
a healthful state and to restore lost power, 
we haveonly to use the celebrated Home 
Stomach Bitters. 

The dentist to the Court of Italy isin Am- 
erica. 

A woman has been fined $20in Seattle for 
tending bar. 

A Nueces county Texan has 6000 horses on 
his ranch. 

A Happy Thought. Diamond Dyes are so 
perfect and so beautiful that itis a pleasure 
tousethem. Equally good for dark or light 
colors. 10c. at druggists. Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample Cai 4d, 32 colors, 
and book of directions for 2c. stamp. 

Princeton College has received $60,000 to en- 
dow a chair in the art department. 

An ex-Governor of Ohio, once aman of large 
property, is now selling cigars by sample. 

Trouble is anticipated from the rapid ex- 
tension of a religious sect in Russia, which 
while remaining loyal to the Government 
denies the Czar’s religious supremacy. 

The looms used in the State of New Jersey 
forthe manufacture of home-made silk are 
almost fac-similes of those employed in 
China and India forthe same purpose. 


Miss Nora Wood of Jewell, near Kearney, 
Neb., met with an Injury to her spine which 
resulted in total loss of the use of both of her 
lower limbs. She has for some months been 
taking treatment at Drs. Dickerson & Stark’s 
Surgical Institute at Kansas City and is now 
able to walk without cane or crutches. 


Railway enterprises cometo grief in Eng- 
land as well as inthis country. The Belfast 
Central Railway is offerea for sale at £250,000. 
It cost £700 000. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 











| Rams in car-load lots. 


for sale by Dr. G. H. 


dress as above. 





E J. FILE, Hillsboro, Ill. 
. Shropshire eee 

Plymouth Rock Chicker 

Eggs for present delivery. 








ERINO SHEEP, Berkshire Hogs and M4 


varieties of high-class Poultry, all of the | 
best strains. HARRY MCCULLOUGH,Fayette,Mo | 


| and of most noted families. 
| prices, Captain, 546, son of noted cow, ‘**Echo 


Mistaken | the deepest milkerin the world at head of herd.— 


Amos Edmunds, Disco, Hancock Co., Illinois. 


UROC, OR JERSEY RED SWINE, bred and 
H naldson, Breck- 
enridge, Mo. For history and price-list ad- 


breeder of 
Suffolk Swine and 
ns. Sheep, Pigs and 


| H®OLSTEINS very cheap, single or by car load, 
full bloods or grades, males and females, all ages 
Don’t fail to write for 

















} 


| 


,All of 


HOLSTHIN CATTIIUE. 


More than 1750 Holsteins imported ‘and 
bred by this firm. 600 now on hand. 
choice quality and breeding. 
Nearly all the deep-milking families 
of America represented. Over 30 yearly 
records made by cows in this herd, 


‘which average 14,212 lbs., 15 ozs. per year, 


at an average age of 41-2 years. In 1881 
our entire herd of mature cows averaged 
14,164 lbs., 15 ozs. In 1882 ourentire herd 
of eight 3-year-olds averaged 12,388 lbs., 
90zs. On April lat, 1884, ter cows in this 
herd had made records from 14,000 to 18,000 


lbs. each, the average being 15,608 lbs., 6 


OLAND CHINA and BERKSHIRE HOGS | 3-10 0zs., which included every mature cow inthe herd that we had owned long enough to 


ad bred and shipped by H. H. Allen, Sedalia, 





URE BRED 
HOGS, Holstein Cattle, Bronze Turkeys 





BAKER SAPP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
- large English Berkshire Swins, Merino 
|Sheep. Choice Plymouth Rock fowls and 
Pekin Ducks. Catalogue free. 








reductions to first 
county. Photo 
application. 
elsewhere. 
Lawrence co. Ind. 


purchasers In each 


ddress us before purchasing 
H. WALLS & CO., Bedford, 


UROC JERSEY RED SWINE and Spanish 

Merino Sheep, bred and for sale by J. M. 
Rozzelle, Breckenridge,Caldwell Co.,Missourt. 
Prices low. 


D. WASHINGTON, West Plains, Missouri 
e) . breeder andimporterof Duroc or Jersey 
Red Hogs, and Piymouth Rock Chickens. 
Circulars free. . 


OR BERK-HIRE PIGS of the best English 

and American bred families, Southdown 

Rams recorded in vol. 1, American South- 

down Record, or for Light Brahmas and 
Bronze Turkeys of — quality. 

Address, SPRINGER BROS. 
At “Haw Hill,” Springfield, Ill. 
Send for catalogue and mention this paper. 





St. Louis County Breeders, 











‘o. -~- WHITE HOGS, H. W. Tonkins 

Fenton, St. Louis County, Mo., breeder of 
improved Chester White pi s. Stock for sale 
at reasonable prices. Ship m St. Louis. 


iy C. CAMPBELL, Breeder of Holstein Cattle, 
* Manchester,St. LouisCo., Mo. Railroad station, 
Barrett’s, Mo.Pac.Ry. Inspection of stock invited. 





Mo. Also,pure bred Plymouth Rock Chickens, | 
REGISTERED YORKSHIRE | with an 
! 


andL. Brahma Chickens. J. P. Vissering, | 13 }ps.. 4; zs. per week. 11 heifers 2-year-olds and younger averaged i0 Ibs.,8 ozs. per 
Melville, Madison Co. Ill. Artichokes for sale | eS ee Soe. y a Family of e+ 


| yourself before buying. 


OLAND China SWINE, pure breed. Liberal 


raphs of breeds sent free upon | 


| make a year’s record, excepting one kept for 


ing in June last five mature cows, the entire lot avera c 
|; of the Netherland family, five of them 2 years old and two 3-years- old, averaged 11,556 lbs., 


12-50zs. This last is a family record, Noto 


ual number of cows, by any 


We milked through the year end- 


family use. 
Seven heifers 


ging 15,621 lbs.,12 5 ozs. 


ne of these records hasever been equaled 
herd. 


BUTTER KECORDS.—9 cows average 17 Ibs.,5 1-2 ozs. per week. 8 heifers 3 years old average 


week. The entire original imported Netherland Family of seven heifers of one family, five 


| of them two aged olds and two three year olds, averaged 11,546 lbs. 10-50z per week. 
last isa fam 


ly record.” The above record 
This is the class of cattle with 
Prices reasonable. 


whickL to found a herd, 


“The 
s are a sufficient guarantee of superiority.— 
START RIGHT. See for 
Send for catalogue and examine pecerece. 
SMITHS & POWELL, 
Lakeside Stock Farm, Syracuse, N. Y. 





POLAND CHiIiNnNAS 





Address, 





Of Best Strains at Reasonable Prices. 


D. A. WATTS, 
Box 222 Sumner, Ills. 





Jersey Oattle — Shetiand Ponies — Ali 
ages. Both sexes. Best et All colors. 


THOS. T. NER, 
706 Pine 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 





EREFORD AND ABERDEEN - ANGUS 
CATTLE—Gudgell ee. importers 
and breeders, Independence, Mo. An inspec- 
tion of their herds is invited. 


Sy ge CATTLE.—J. F. Finley, Breck 

enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 

and Berkshire Swine. Imported Kirklev- 

in, os n Lad at head of herd. Stock for sale at 
mes. 


AMES H. PARKER, Columbia, Mo., breeder 

of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots- 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29739 at 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 


Hie8 CLASS BATES CATTLE, bred and 
for sale by M. W. Anderson, Independ- 
ence, Mo. Cr: BS: Barringtons, Harts, Hinees 
Acombs, &c. rklevington Duke 2d 32980 at 
head of herd. 


AVILLR. & JUNIOR K. KING, Peabody, 

Marshall, Mo., breeders of Short-horn 

cattle Viscou nt Oxford 7th, 49489, Imp., and 
Grand Duke of Clark, Jr., head the herd. 


W. T. HEARNE, Lee’s Summit, Mo., on Mo. 
e Pacific R. R., 24 miles east of Kansas 
City, breeder of pure bred Shorthorn Cattle 
of the highest type. Herd numbers 100 head. 
Farm adjoins the town. 




















HENAULT TODD, Fayette, Mo., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle, Sharon-Geneva 53872 
and Abram Duke of Sharon at head of herd. 


OLSTEIN CATTLE. Gus. HEAD, Alton 
Junction, Ill., breeder of Holstein Cattle 
Poland China Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, Lan 
shan and Plymouth Rock Fowls and Collie 
gs. Eggs and Chicks in season. 








B. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 

- Horn Cattle, Poland China hogs, Shrop- 

shire and Cotswold sheep—anything in the 
herd for sale. Send for catalogue. 


ERSEY CATTLE, highly and fashionao'v 

bred and the best butter families. Bu, 3 
fit for service and bull calves for sale at rea 
sonable prices. Premium herd St. Louis Fair 
1883. Seven first premiums, including aged 
Cow, three-year old Cow, two-year old Bull, 
Sweepstakes on Cows, Herd sesame, etc. 
Animals property shipped and delivered at 
depot in St. uis. . W. Douglass, Pevely, 
Jefferson Co. Mo. 


R. H. B. RUTTS, Louisiana, Pike county, 

Mo., breeder of Jersey cattle. Fifty head 

to select from. Send for catalogue. Also 
Bremen geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 


ERKSHIRES—N. H. Gentry, Sedalia, Mo., 
breeder of Berkshire hogs, Merino sheep 
and high-grade Short-horn cattle, 


H V. P. BLOCK, Anverdeen farm, Pike Uo. 
-Mo., breeder of pure and high-bred 
Percherons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire an¢é Berkshire pigs. Send for 

Address Prairiesville or Louis- 





























jana, Mo. 





J BELL & = Summerville, Texas coun- 


« ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 


sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and reteil 





G B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Mo., has 1,100 


* Merino rams for sale. 250o0f them are register- 


ed. Hisseven best stock rams shear from 27 lbs. to 33 
lbs., weigh from 145 lbs. to 180 Ibs. 





ERINO SHKEP—H. V. Pugsley, Platts- 
bur en county, Mo., Breoder of 


erino sheep. Stubby 440 stands 








BREEDERS of recorded Spanish Merino 


Sheep. Woolly Head 2d, (695) at head of 


flock. Choice Rams for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. F. WILLMARTH & CO., Ells- 
worth Kas. 





R C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike san, Mo. 


Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams 
ages for sale. Oorrespondence solicited. 


« importer and breeder of Cotswold an 


ot all 





Satisfac on guaranteed. 


8. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
° rter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Call or write. 





Size 
wool aspecialty. Stock rams for sale. 


4 > C. LIPPITT, Shenandoah, fowa, breeder 


. of and dealer in American Merino sheep. 
constitution and amount of cleansed 





H. SHIMER, Hillsboro, Ills., Breeder of 
«pure Victoria swine. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. Inquiries promptly answered. 





tle. Gnanthe’s 
Springdale, Vol. 26th, at head of herd. 


D W. McCQUITTY, breeder of Merino sheep, 


Berkshire swine and high class Poultry, 


Hughesville, Pettis Co., Mo. Has 400 rams 
ready for this year’s service. 


W. ASHBY, Calhoun, Mo. Breeder®ure 
Write. 


L. English Berkshires. 





R. ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 
county, Mo., breeder of Short-horn cat- 
‘Duke, 42276, and Prince of 





IGH CLASS POULTRY, Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Javas, Partridge Cochins, Brown 


and White Leghorns, S. S. Hamburgs, Hou- 
dans, Bronze and Ww 
and Pekin Ducks. 
season. Miss Alice Fisher, Hanna City 
ria County, Ill. 


hite Holland Lang 
Stock for sale. Eee n 
, Peo- 








T. McCulley & Bro., Lee 
Prices reasonable. , 


China Swine o 


invited. Prices reasonable. Satisfacti - 
anteed. er 


ERINO SHEEP and Light Brahma 
fowls, all of the best strains. R. 
’s Summit, Mo. 





IRAM SEVERY, Leland, Ill., breeder of 
thoroughbred and grade Holstein cattle. 


Prices low. Send for catalogue. 


J W. BLACKFORD, BBnaparte, Iowa, Breed- 





«er and bys g wel of Pure, Recorded Poland 
est strains. Oorrespondence 





best breed, for sa. 
Bridge, Jefferson Co., Mo. N.B. 
early Pigs, now. Egg* for Hatching, $1.50 per sett- 
ing (15). A few fine 





Onsisemas'y resent ever offered. 
not let the opportunity to procure one 
go by. 


UROC, orJERSEY RED HoGs,and Large English 
Berkshire Fiymouth Rock Fowls, all 5 the very 
e by_W. LEONARD REID, Sandy 

A fine lot of very 


kerels, $2.00 euch, delivered 


in South 8t. Louis. Write. 
i 


| HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Registered Jersey Cat 


Missouri. | YORKSHIRE SWINE. 


R. R. Foster, 


ST, LOUIS, 








| St. Clair County, Ills., Breeders, 


WM. D. BACON. 


HOLSTEINS! 


“Locust Retreat” Herd, 


BACON & CAMPBELL, Proprietors, 
Manchester, St. Louis County, Mo. 


T. C. CAMPBELL. 











OLSTEIN CATTLE, 100: ead in the herd. 
~ Sheep, bred and imported 
by JOS, E. MILLER, Belleville, Ill. 


Qazanows SHEEP, Berkshire Pigs and 
High Grade Shorthorns. J. M. SCOTT, 
Breeéer, Belleville, Ills, 








ERSEY CATTLE, Southdown Sheep and 
Plymouth Rock Fowls. JOSEPH P. SMITH, 
Breeder, Freeburg, Ills. 


HORT-HORN CATTLE, Percheron Horses 
and Berkshire Pigs. WM. J. MILLER, 
Breeder, Belleville, Ills 








Ws PIGEONS! Choice English Carriers 
Black Barbs, Red Jacobins, White Jaco- 
bins and White Fantails for sale by L G. 
WENIGE, Belleville, Ils. 


XFORD DOWN SHEEP, Guernsey Cattle, 
Plymouth Rock and White Leghorn Fowls, 
| White Holland Turkeys and Pekin Ducks, I 
call special attention to my fine flock of 75 
| head of Oxford Down Sheep, atthe head of 
| whichis the celebrated prize winner, imported 
| Lord Clapham, No. 386. Choice animuls of 
both sexes for sale. HENRY C. ECKERT, 
P. O. Box, 751. Belleville, Ils. 











DR. W.A. PRATT, 


IMPORTER AND BREEDER OF 





= 





100 to 150 head constantly on hand. Send for 


descriptive circular. 
DR. W. A. PRATT , Elgin,Il 


BROOKBANK HERD 


- 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE, 


Chemate n Herd of 1883 First at Minneapo- 
lis, Des Moines, Chicago and St. Louis. First 
at lowa and Kansas state Fairsin 1884. W 
offer for sale animals of all ages, as choice a 
can be bred orimported. Largest milk and 
butter records. Send for catalogue. Never 
buy a Holstein until you examine this herd. 
Be sure and see us, 
THOMAS B. WALES, JR., & SON. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 





e 
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Mention RURAL WORLD. 


S. S. MANN & SON, 
ELGIN, {LLINOIS, 





IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE, 
And Poland China Hogs. 


One of the largest herdsin America, among 
which will be found the greatest milk-produc- 
ing families known in Holland or this country. 
Present Herd, with others on the road from 
the Netherlands, make 400 head. Personal in- 
spection or correspondence solicited. 


ELMWOOD JERSEY HERD. 
BUTTER THE STANDARD. 


The animals comprising the foundation of 
the Elmwood Herd of Jerseys were selected 
many years ago solely for their butter quali- 


es. 

The long list of tested cows, with their grand 
butter records, that now comprise the Elm- 
wood Herd or have been sold therefrom, is 
conclusive ety that no mistake was made 
in on the best obtainable females and 
breeding them to the best of bulls. An ex- 
amination of the pedigrees and the large but- 
ter records of the animals will convince par- 
ties famillar with the most noted butter 
strains that the bulls and cowsin this herd 
are entitled torank among the best represen- 
tatives of the breed. An inspection will, we 
are confident, prove them as attractive in ap- 
pearance as their unmistakable indications of 
quality would warrant, 

Royalist Il], 4500 stands at the head of the 
Elmwood Herd, and when the unsurpassed 
prize record of his ancestors for generations, 
and the average weekly butter record of his 
dam, imported Nelly 6456, and his sire’s dam, 
Regina 32,1. H. B., are considered, Royalist 
III, 4500 is the — of any Jersey bull. For 
further particulars address 

CHARLES F.MILLS Springfield, Ills. 


HOLSTEINS 


Bought and Sold on Commission, 
DUDLEY MILLER, Oswego, New York’ 








bion, Woodford Mambrino 


38 HEAD 





—e 


NORMAN 
Horses and Mares 


JUST ARRIVED. 


We are the only company that live both in Ameri- 
ca and France buy our stock in the winter when the 
country is not overrun with buyers, having a better 
chance to select good ones. Saving interpreters and 
many other expenses which advantages we propose 


to give our customers. 


J.Virgin, & Co., Fairbury, Ill. 


Artesian Stock Farm 
PRAIRIE-DU-CHIEN, WIS., 
1885—STALLIONS FOR SERVICE—1885 
ERELONG, 1141. 


Bay horse, foaled 1878, by Belmont; 

Ist dam Eventide by Woodford Mambrino 
2:214%, 2nd dam Vara by Rysdyk’s Hamble# 
—. 3rd dam Venus by Seely’s American 

tar. 


SPRAGUE PILOT, 2458, 


Brown horse, foaled 1879, by Gov. Sprague, 
record 2:20%,. 

lst dam Lady Temple by Pilot Temple, 2:24, 
2nd dam Glencoe Belle by Ole Bull by Pacing 





ey Glencona by imp. Glencoe. 
DEMANDER, 2685. 


Bay colt, foaled 1882, by Dictator; 
ist.i{dam by Blackwood, 3 year-old record 2:31, 
2nd. dam by Alexander’s Abdallah. 


RETRIEVER, 2688. 


Bay colt, foaled 1883. by Egbert; 
1st dam Miss Patchen by Mambrino Patchen, 
2d dam Kate Messenger by Bay Messenger, Jr. 
3rd dam by Young Davy Crocket. 


EARLY DAWN, 2685. 


(Full brother to Wildwood, record 2:30) 
Bay colt, foaled 1882, by Blackwood 2:31. 
lst dam Kate Messenger,by Bay Messenger, Jr. 

2nd dam by Young Davy Crocket. 
3rd dam by Brunswick. 

For terms, catalogue, and list of other stal- 
lions, Apply to 


H. L. DOUSMAN, 
Prairie Du-Chien, Wis. 





JERSEYVILLE STOCK FARMS. 


TROTTING BRED HORSES. 


STALLIONS IN USE: 
SLAY CUYLER 1707, got by Cuyler 100 (sire of 
Day Dream, 2:22 1-2 at four years), dam by Ameri- 
can Clay (sire of Maggie Briggs. 2:27). Service fee 








$25 to insure. 


The BROOD MARES are by the following sires: 
Harold, Cuyler, Princeps, Pancoast (2:25 1-4), Al- 
(2:21 1-2), Alexander's 
Norman, Woodford Abdallah, ay Rocket, 
Ben Patchen, Blood Chief, and Clark Chief, Jr. 

bh | Stock, Matched Pairs, and good Driving 
Horses for sale at al] times. 

Stock shown any day except Sunday. 

Good box stalls and pasture at reasonable rates for 
mares left for service. 

Also, DUROC-JERSEY HOGS for sale 
Send for Catalogue. J. V.STRY 


40 miles from St. Louis, on C. & A. 


MAPLETON STOCK FARM, 


Near Duckers, Woodford County, Ky., 
STANDARD BRED 


TROTTING COLTS AND FILLIES 
Eor Sale, 


By DICTATOR, KING RENE, HAROLD, 
ONWARD and RED WILKES. 


Out of as highly bred mares as are to be 
found in Kentucky. Visitors to Ky., wheth- 
er purchasers or not, who admire the trotting 
horse are invited to come to my place and in- 
spect my stock. For Catalogues or other in- 
formation, Addres, 

E. W. AYRES, 


s Duckers, Ky. 


R, 
— Ih. 
R. R. 








Holstein Cattle, riadisow (OM Fomose 


Premium imported stock and grades for 





sale. Come and see, or write. 





6000 cheap homes 1n Audrain, Boon, Cal- 
5 loway and Saline Cos., Mo. Good rail 
roads, schools and churches. No debts;low 
taxes. J. P. Olark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 


THOROUGHBRED POLAND - CHINAS 





ly 


As produced and bred by A. C. MooRE & SONS 


Canton, Ill. The best hog inthe world. We 
have made a specialty of this breed for 38 
years. We are the largest breeders of thor- 
oughbred Poland Chinas in the world. Shipped 
over 700 pigs in 1883 and could notsupply the 
demand. We are raising 1000 pigs for this 
season’s trade. We have 160sows and 10 males 
we are breeding from. Our breeders are all 
recorded in American P. C. Record. Photo 
card of 43 breeders free. Swine Journal 2 cts, 
in 2-cent stamps. Come and see our stock; 
if not as represented will pay your expenses. 
Special rates by express. 








J. EDWIN BLACK, Bridgeport, Lawrence 
County,Llli ois,Breeder of Registered Poland- 
China Hogs. Also Cotswold and Shropshire 
Sheep. My Shropshires are mostly imported 
from England, and all recordedin Vol 1 of 


JERSEY RED, CHES- 


terWhite, Berkshire, York- 
shire and Poland China 
Pigs; Cotswold, South. 
down and Oxford-down, 
Sheep, Scotch Colley Dogs, and Fancy Poul 
try of choicest stock, bred and for sale by W. 
ALTEE BURPEE &CO., Philadelphia, Pa, L- 
lustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


RUSSELL & AKERS 


Successors to H.H.Russell) - 
msburg, Mo., breeders of 















e arre’ 
thoroughbred Poland China Swine. Herd all 


recorded in A. P.C. Record. Stock warrant- 
ed asrepresented. Special rates by express, 
Corresvondence solicited. 








m A Car load of Merino Rams fo 
A sale low; also Poland Chin. and 
! Chester White swine. Breeders 
@ recorded and pedigrees furnosh- 
Ses. ed. rite for what you want. 
A. Dorsey & Sons, Perry, Il} 


a#@ Premium Chester 
White, Berkshise and 
Poland China Pigs and 
fine Setter Dogs, 
Scotch Collies, Fox 
: ounds and Beagles, 
bred by W. W. GIBBONS & CO., West Chester 
Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp for circular and 
price list. 


T Arse ENGLISH BERKSHIRE PIGS 
FOR SALE 






















at greatly reduced prices, as I am closing out 
my business. Dams and sires recorded. 
Apply soon to 
C. G. MCHATTON, 
Fulton, Mo. 


R. REILLY. J. WOLFORT. 


REILLY & WOLFORT, 
Mammoth Stables 


—AND— 


Mule Yards, 


1538 to 1540 & 1500 to 1508, Broadway, 


Dealers In extra large and fine 


Mules and Horses, 


suitable for city, plains or plantation use, 
The Mammoth Broadway 
MULE AND FEED YARD. 


DAIRY AND SMALL FRUIT FARM 
FOR SATE. 


A splendid Dairy and small Fruit Farm of 
72 acres, within three-fourths mile of oft. 
Vernon, [lls., and one half-mile from the Mt. 
Vernon Creamery, will be sold on easy terms 
at two-thirds original cost. The improve- 
ments are first class, and embrace a house and 
feed barn, a new cow barn for 16 cows, an ice 
house, &c., a house for hired man, a good 
young bearing orchard, 20,000 Strawberries 
10,000 Raspberries and other small fruits, and 
an elegant and convenient brick dwelling 
house of 12 rooms. An excellent herd of Dai- 
ry cows will also besold. The location is beau- 
tiful and the soil productive. The owner de- 
sires to sell within thirty days. 

For particulas as to terms, address 

©, A. KELLER, Mt. Vernon, Il. 











FIsE 

















Eggs for Hatching. 


Kees from the best strains of PLYMOUTH 
RC FOWLS, packed with care, so as to be 
safely shipped to all parts of the country. 
Price, $2.00 for 138. Plymouth Rock fowls for 
sale. Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
St. Louis Mo. 


Plymouth Rocks. 

I have some pure Plymouth Rock Fowls that 
I will sell very low tothose wanting them, be- 
cause they are a little off in their markings 
but they are likely to breed true, and will lay 
as well as any. 


Then I have some two-year olds that I will 
selllow. Any one wanting these, I will sell at 


THREE DOLLARS PER TRIO, 


delivered at any Express office in St. Louis. 
Those wanting PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS, 
choicely marked, and from the best strains 
can be supplied at six six dollars per pair, or 
nine dollars per trio. 
Address, C. R. REI™, 
Care of RURAL WORLD St. Louis Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


A Choice Lot of Plymouth Rocks, Conger’s 
Prize Winning Strain. $5.00 per trio. 
W.G. TINSLEY, Louisiana, Mo 








F S$ | Choice Pekin Ducks, extra large; 
or a @ Fine Bronze Turkeys. Alsoa tew 

air of Choice Leghorn Fowls, last spring’s 
natch CHEAP if ordered soon. ED. SHARP, 
Sharpsburg, Illinois. 


HONEY BEES. 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF BEE-KEEPING. 

Every one who has a Farm or Garden can 
keep Bees on my plan with good Profit. Ihave 
invented a Hive and New System of Bee Man- 
agement, which renders the business pleas- 
ant and profitable. Ihave recelyed One Hun- 
dred Dollars Profit, from sale of Box Honey 
from one Hive of Bees in one year. Illustrated Cir- 
cular of Full Particulars Free. Address 
MRS. LIZZIE E. COTTON, West Gorham, Maine. 











Fishing Nets, 


- AND— 


FISHING TACKLE, 


Trammell, Poocee, an6. Bird Nets always on 
hand. Send for Price List. 


C. & F. CHENOT, 
No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS Mo. 


SPECIAL PRICES, 


From now until December 15th, 1884, I will 
furnish for Cash with order, the very best 
Farm Wagons ever sold in this City or State 
atthe following prices,on board Cars or 
Boat in St. Louis: 


THIMBLE SKEIN WAGONS. 





234 inch Skein....... eocccccecs 
2% inch Skein..... ee . 

3 inch Skein.......... 

3% inch Skein........ 





3% inch Skein......ssee05+ 


The above prices include double bed, the 
bottom doubled over the bolsters and ironed 
on the top of both beds; double trees, single- 
trees, neck-yoke, stay-chains and Lock 
Chain, when ordered without brake. 

These wagons are furnished with etther 
WIDE OR NARROW TRACK, Round or Square 
Front Hounds and “Ring” or “Slip” Coupling 
at the same price. 

a@ Brake, spring seat, feed trough, bows 
and staples are ExTRA, and will be furnished 
as follows: 

Patent Brake, onbed...... 
Brake on hind gear.... eocce 
Feed Trough..........00 






Plain Spring Seat........scssseseee 2 5 
Bows and Staples.....cseccscsccecsees > a 
spesng Seat with Lazy Back......... 2 50 
Wagon Sheet, 10x13 ft., heavy duck...... 300 
The Fullest Satisfaction Guaranteed to 


Every Purchaser of this Wagon. No 
better Wagons made in the 
United States. 


a@On the above guaranty, less thar ONE 
CENT per wagon has been claimed on 1200 sent 
on orders. 

In ordering, be sure and state whether 
WIDE OR NARROW TRACK is wanted . 





Remit by Draft, Post-Office Order, Register- 
ed Letter or ey so prepaid, or Orders on St. 
Louis Business Houses payable at sight. 

Illustrated Price List of Spring Wagons and 
Bungee at Reduced Prices furnished upon 
application. 
tes of Freight Given te any Point. 


A. J. CHILD, 
Purchasing and Commission Agent, 


209 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





—_THE— 


ST. JAMES 


HOTEL, 


FIFTH_STREET AND WALNUT, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We make a low rate to people from the 
country, and especially when visiting the city 
for agricultural, social and other meetings, 
holding their annual sessions in St. Louis. 

THOMAS P. MILLER, Proprietor, 


FRENCH RESTAURANT. 
PRIVATE SUPPER ROOMS, 


PAUL PIETRI & CO., 
214 N. Fourth St. 














THE HOTEL 


FOR THE CATTLE CONVENTION 
DELECATES. 
THE MONA HOUSE 
On Gth St., Bet. Pine and Olive, 


Rooms, 50 cts. Per Day. 
- FOR SALE. © 


Two desirable farms, in the mild climate of 
South-East Missouri, each within 2% miles of 
R R. stations, in good localities. Small pay- 
ments down, and good industrious men can 
have 5 to 10 years time on balance if desired. 
One contains 240 acres, 30 to 40 under fence 
Price $600.00; the other contains 160 acres, 46 
to 50 improved; price $1,000. Address Judge 





Emerson, Ironton, Mo. 





CLYDESDALES. 
IMPORTER AND’BREEDER, 
ROBT. HOLLOWAY, Alexis, Mo. 


Donald Dinnie:” 


The finest lot of Clydesdales now onhand 


haye ever had. Prices moderate and terms 
of Payment favorable. Catalogues sent om 
application. R. HOLLOWAY, Alexis, lll. 


MM. Y, Y, a DD 
Wayne, Du Page Co., Illinois, 
HAS IMPORTED FROM FRANCE 


Percheron Horses valued at $5,000,000, 
which includes 


75 PER CENT OF ALL HORSES 


Whose purity of blood is established by their 
recorded in the STUD BOOKS OF F ©. 


EVER IMPORTED TO AMERICA. 


STOCK ON HAND: 
, 150 


ImportedBrood Mares 
2580 
SA Imported Stallions 


Old enough for 
se 


100 COLTS 
Two years old and 
younger. 










Recognizing the prin- 
iple aecepted by all 
ent breeders that, 


. may be said to be, if their 
pedigrees are not recorded, and cannot be authentt: 
ven, they should be vaiued only as grades, I will sell 

ried Stock at Grade Prices when I cannot furnis& 
with the animal sold pedigree verified 





okin France. 140 P: Catal esentfree. It 

illustrated with Six Prize forses of the Exhibition of the 

Societe Hippique Percheronne of France, 1884; 

chased by. M. W. Dunham and drawn from life by Hoon 
heur, the most famous of all animal painters. 

_—_ 





INTERESTING TO STOCK MEN. 


The ast seasor has preven the Sorghum Cane to 
be the most valuable fodder p'ant known where it 
has been used to meet increasing demand. I have 
soved 8,000 bushels o' seed from cane of our own 


raising, Amber, New Orange and Indian. The lat- 
ter variety is a large early cane, bearing a white seed 
and the richest in sugar analyzed by special Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, Prof. E. B.Cowgill. Seed 
is cleaned ready sor planting and put in strong sacks. 
Price on ca~ $1.00 per bushel, 10 per cent. off on or- 
ers of 10 bushels and over; 25 per cent, off on or- 
oo of ee mae OEE. We guarantee satis- 
‘action. ¥. P. Clement, Manager Sterling Sirw 

Works, Sterling, Kans. . . ° 








@ the only general purpose Wire Fence in use, 
t-Work Without Barbs. It will turn do; 
heep, and poultry, as well as the m ici 
without injury to ei 
for farms, gardens, stock ranges and ra’ , 
neat for lawns, parks, schoo! lots and cemeteries. 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will lasta lifetime, 
it is or to Boards or Ba: in every ces 

oe ask for it a fair trial, knowing it will wear 

to favor. The Sedgwick G: 


an Tron Fence. Best 
tretcher and Post Auger. Also manuf 
ture Russell's excellent Wind Engines 
pamping water, or geared engines for grind 
and other light work, For prices and particulars 
hardware dealers. or address, mentioning paper, 
SEDGWICK YROS. rs. Ri->-mond,. ind. 

















The most popular Week ly newspaper 
Q/ devoted to science, mechanics, engineering, dis- 
coveries, inventions and patentsever published. Every 
number illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication, furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia of 
information which no person should be without. The 
popularity of the ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN is such that 
its circulation nearly equals that of all other papers of 
its class combined. Price, $3.20 a year. Discount to 
Clubs. Sold by all newsdealers. MUNN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 
Munn & Co. have also 
ATENTS. wi tipiriy-Seven 
ears’ practice be- 
ees fore the Patent Office, 
and have prepared more than One Hun= 
dred Thousand applications for pat- 
ents in the United States and foreign 
countries. Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy- 
rights, Assignments, and all other papers 
for securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, ngland, France 
Germany and other foreign countries, prepar 
at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to obtaining patente cheerfully 
given without charge. Hand-books of informa- 
tion sent free. Patents obtained through Munn 
'o. are noticed in the Scientific American free. 
The advantage of such notice is well understood by all 
persons who wish to dispose of their patents. ¢ 
Address MUNN & CO., Office SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
361 Broadway, New York. . 












Over 3,000 in use. Complete Mill and Shel- , 
ter $115. A boy can grind and keepin order 
Adapted to any kind of power. Complete 
Flouring and Corn Mills. ALL SIZES. Send 








for book on grinding mills. NORDYKE 
MARMON CO. Fadiangvotis Ind. . 
ELYS’ 


CREAM BALM 


Cure ~—taLiq- 
uidor S nff. Ap- 
ply into nostrils 


“FEVER Give it a Trial. 


50 cents at Druggists, 60 cents by mail reg- 

istered. Sample by mail 10 cents. Send for 

circular. ELY BROTHERS, 
Druggists, Owego, New York. 





ENTERPRISE 
Wind-Mill, 


eee ween eee eeeeeees on 


NEW CHAMPIONS 
Force Pump. 


ENTERPRISE 
FEED GRINDERS. 


Climax Corn & Cotton 
Cultivator & Planter, 
Every Machine War'nt'd. 
“ENTERPRISE CO. 
Sand wich Illinois. 


CONSUMPTION, 


T have a positive remedy for the above disease ; by its @ 








have beencured. Indeed, sostrong is my faith in itseidcacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL+ 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give e 





press & P.O, address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pear! St, me | 


Grist Mills of French Buhr Stone, 








thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long s.anding 
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St. Louis Amusements. 


The destruction of the Grand Opera House 
on the 23rd inst., was agreat calamity. The 
star for the week was the popular comedian, 
Nat C. Goodwin, who, however, is appearing, 
with his company at the Casino all the pre- 
sent week, under the management of Mr. 
John W. Norton. 

Miss Margaret Mather isthe current star a 
the Olympic, appearing this week in a round 
ef legitimate characters. Joseph J. Murphy, 
the well-known Irish comedian, follows nex; 
week. 

One of the best attraction of the preseng 
g@eason is the comedy face of “The Private 
Secretary,” now being given at Pope’s by the 
Madison Square Theatre Uo. Lizzie May U!- 
™mer,a clever eomedienne, comes next week 
fa “Dad's Girl.” 

Pat Rooney and his famous specialty com- 
pany hold the boards atthe Standard this 
week, the new Rentz-Sanutley Burlesque Co., 
Nov. 20th. 

* “Zozo, the Magic Queen,” is the titleof a 
grand spectacle which is now being given at 
the People’s Theatre. The popular drama. 
“Only a Farmer’s Daughter,’ will be presented 
Nov. 30th. 


Be | Stock Hards. 


Weekly Review of the Live Stock Market, 


The receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Tuesday, Nov. 25th, were as follows: 



































RECEIP CS. 

Horses 
and 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
Wednesday.... ¢ 9053 641 87 
Thursday...... 1713 8593 1853 25 
Friday. oye 889 4849 1396 72 
Baturda 221 1580 466 49 
Monday. 2139 «©. 3683 1306 219 
Tuesday... ... 1976 4896 510 53 
Total ....... 8,927 32,654 6,172 505 
Last week.... 5,662 40,414 5,217 279 

SHIPMENTS.} 

Horses 
and 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. mules. 
Wednesday.... 167 399 —- — 
Th day. 491 870 90 28 
578 1871 256 41 
970 860 _ —_— 
778 1770 1078 55 
_- 414 723 23 
Total. 2,985 6,184 2,147 146 
Last week.. 2,224 11,606 3,256 246 


The exports of cattle and hogs forthe month 
of October were 5,240 cattle against 14,377 
same time last year, and 2,478 hogs against 
7,181 last year. = 

There have been sent from Texas to the 
Northwest this season 450,000 head of cattle, 
300,000 of which were steers not over two years 
old. 

The official returns for 1884 show the total 
amount of live stock in the United Kingdom 








in the month of June, compared with last 
year as follows: 
1884 
Cattle......ceceeee cccccces 10,422,762 10,097,943 
SHEEP... eeeveeee 29,376,787 28,347,560 
BEB cconeesesccccovscscsccs SAME 3,996,427 
Total 43,705,754 42,431,930 


The number of sheep inthe United States 
in June last, as reported by the Department 
of Agriculture, was 50,626,626 compared with 
the census returns as follows: In 1880, 35,192,- 
074 ; 1870, 28,477,951; 1860, 22,471,275; 1850, 21,723.- 
220. 

Fifteen car loadsof’sheep were unloaded 
at Fremont, Nebraska, the other day for win- 
ter feeding. Fremont is a very extensive 
feeding point, and turns offa good miny 
sheep every year. 

There is reasonto believe thatthe export 
cattle trade from the West to Europe via 
Montreal, is now practically ruined by the 
competition of the American lines and the 
inability of foreign consumers to pay the 
necessary prices for beef. Since the exporta- 
tion of cattle from the Dominion began a few 
years ago, the aggregate value of those 
shipped has reached fifty million dollars. 


Theloss by hog cholera in Mills County, 
Iowa, amounts to $14,000. 


It costs England $10,000,000 annually to keep 
pleuro-pneumonia in subjection. 


It is stated that an agent of some English 
capitalist has been visiting Warsaw to learn 
if butchers meat could be profitably sent 
from Poland to England. He is now visiting 
the Southwestern provinces of Russia with 
the same object. 


The low prices of wool has turned the atten- 
tion of .ne wool growers of Colorado to the 
Ging of muttons downin Kansas, and ship- 
ping them to meat centers East. About 
15,000 wethers have gone down to be fed from 
one county this fall and, if it pays, more will 
foliow ext spring and fall. 


Atrain of ten cars of cattle was recently 
sent over the Milwaukee road from Omaha to 
Chicago in & hours, This fis claimdd to be 
two hours better than the passenger trains 
do, and it beats the best time made by stock 
trains by nine hours. The stock was loaded 
in patent cattle cars so that there was no 
stopping to feed or water along the road. 


A contract has been signed at Omaha by 
Zastern capitalists, Chicago butchers, and 
the officers of the Omaha Stock Yard Com- 
party for the runing of slaughter houses, 
pork packeries, etc.,on an extensive scale at 
that point. The business will be operated by 
Hammond, the Chicago dressed beef man. 
The killing of hogs will be commenced at 
once, and the other branches will be taken 
care of as soon as possible. 


Itis claimed that the receipts of hogs at 
Chicago for this month will not be over 700,000 
head, against 1,100,000 the same month last 


ear. 
‘d CATTLE—During the week now in course 
of review the general trade has been unu- 
sually quiet and unsatisfactory. There has 
been an almost continual shrinkage in values 
for native cattle, notwithstanding the some- 
what limited number received. All grades, 
however, did not suffer alike, though there 
were none that did not lose to the extent of 
% cents. Choice and prime shipping steers on 
account of their extreme a did not 
undergo much, if any change, and light steers 
of 1,100 lbs., were even stronger than the week 
before, sales being made at $4 75@5 00, while 
really good to choice were readily salable at 
$5 25@6 00, and prime exporters at $6 25. Com- 
mon and fair descriptions which formed the 
bulk of the arrivals, lost the most, the reduc- 
tion amounting to 25 to sic. Sales being made 
at % 15@4 60in theextreme. Cows, bulls,and 
such stock as was in request by _ butchers, 
were not in heavy supply, and under a good 
steady demand prices were pretty well sus- 
tained Good to choice cows and heifers sell- 
ing quickly at $4 25@4 50, and fair to medlum 
0@4 20, while very common ranged from 
i 75@3 25. This@ranch of the market has 
‘been directly benefited by the falling off in 
the receipts of range cattle. The season for 
these may »e said to be now practically over. 
A fair number arrived during the week, but 
the quality was not good. Ttere will no 
doubt be afew marketed during the balance 
of this month, but from now on, the arrivals 
will be made up more of native and corn-fed 
cattle, and the arrivals of range or grass cat- 
4le will have but Kittle effect upon the 
market. The demand this week was fair- 
ly good, and interior shippers took the 
best amongthe offering at $3 85@4 00, other 
descriptions being slow at $3 25@3 50. Good 
cows sold well to butchers at $3 25@3 50, fair 
bringin, @3 15. There was some demand 
from dist: llery feeders for bulls at $2@2 50, 
Stock and feeding cattle met with an im- 
proved demand at last week’s prices, stock- 
ers bringing $3 50@3 75, and feeders $4@4 25. 
The two closing days of the week the mar- 
ket has been over-run with common thin 
ran, cattle, and at present it is fairly 
glutted with this description of stock. Asa 
result the general market has been depressed 
and weak, and values have dropped off fully 
25c on the common grades, and probably 
to 15c on light native butchers cattle, wh 
also have formed a large partof the supy 
Really good native cattle such as are in 
quest by Eastern shippers have been 
scarce, and it is very dificult to esta 








their value, they are no lower however, and 
we continue to quote them as follows. 


400d to heavy steers.. 5 560 @ 6 00 










Fair to good steers........+++* 460 @ 5 00 
Jommon to medium nat. ste 4 00 @ 4 50 
fair to good Colorado steers.... 3 75 @ 4 50 
Jouth west steers.....--sseeseee 3 00 @ 4 00 
Light to good stockers 3 00 @ 3 50 
Fair to good feeders ....... «+++: 00 @ 4 50 
Native cows and heifers.. 40 @ 4 40 
Grass Texas steers........ 00 @ 4 00 
Texas. DuUlls......ccccccccccecceoess 00 @ 240 
Indian steers..... © eeccccsoccosce B@4% 
Scalawags of any kind.......++.- 75 @ 2 50 
Milch cows with calves.........+.28 06 @45 00 
Veal CAlVes....sercsescecee---- eeee 6 00 @13 00 
HOGS—The receipts this week wer 


so much tangas than was generally expected 
that a dropin values wasthe inevitabie re 
sult, and especially when other markets 
were devoid of strength and declined almost 
daily; there yang hardly a day when ad- 
vices were of a favorable tenor, and per 


market. There has been a very meager de 
mand for light hogs on shippers account, the 
nu of orders received betn 


This is accounted for by the fact that al! 


cholera scare in those States forcing larg+ 
shipments to markets which are generally 
supplied here and from Chicago, conse- 
quently values have ruled nominal, little 
change taking place, the range being from 


large force, and they one and all operated to 
the extent of the supply. At the outset 
prices were considerably higher than at any 
other packing point, and even after the con- 
tinued declines, they still remained above 
those current at Chicago, choice heavy 


butchers and packers, though the range for 
the latter was generally from $4 20@4 30 unti! 
the near close, when $410@425 was the pre 


ruled active and prices will sustained under a 
brisk packing and shipping demand and 
rather small supply. The cold weather has 
—~ ae stimulated the poms movement, 
an all the estabiishments represented 
choice heavies. Shipping orders have in- 
sold the closing day at $4 10@4 20 
bought only in a small way at $4 30@4 40. 
Spiks, pigs and culls were salable at $3 50@4. 
The market closed stead 


reached fully 25 to 50c lower than ever before 
known in the trade’s history. The shipping 
demand has amounted to very little, the va- 
moralized.- Salesmen having to depend 
help them out, but the prices realized were 
extremely low, and should be sufficient to 
deter shippers from sending sheep to market 


place. We'iquote: Common at 75c to $1 25 
per head, fair to medium qualities $2 25@2 75 


Horses and Mules. 


mand has increased somewhat, but the mar- 
ket is still slow. Only good animals are 
wanted. Common dull. Offerings of mules 
are moderate and the inquiry light. 


HORSES. 
Heavy draught, extra.. 
Heavy draught, good 
Streeters, extra.. 


eoceseceee +-$140@175 
115@135 
115@130 
















Streeters, good......... ecco 90@115 
Southern horses, extra.. 90@120 
Southern horses, FOO.......seeeeeees 75@100 


Saddle horses, extra... 
Saddle horses, good. 
PHUGB..cccccccccccccccccccccevccccccccccce 


ccccscoe 125@175 
sccccccces 110@125 
25@60 
MULES. 
14 hands, 4 to8 years old........ cecscee 75@ 85 
1434 hands, 4 to 8 years Old...........-+- 100@110 
15 hands, 4 to 8 years O1d..........066 -» 115@120 
153, hands, 4 to 8 years, extra.......... 150@165 
16 to 1644 hands 4 to 8 years old, extra. 175@200 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR—The flour market has gained in 
steadiness since our last report, but no quota- 
ble change has taken place in values, which 
continue very low at the rates given below. 
The general movement was improved and 
there was more trading indulged in, though 
it was principally On local andjsouthern order 
account. The eastern shipping demand be- 
ing still yee small or lucking altogether. 
Trading during the week was done on a basis 
of 10@230 forxxand xxx; $240@250 for 
family ; $3@3 10 for choice ; $3 49@3 50 for fancy; 
55@3 75 for extra and favorite§j brands, and 
4 35@4 80 for patents. 
WHEAT—Received into elevator during the 
week 277,094 withdrawn 120,269 bu. The local 
market continues to show more weakness 
and depression than anything else. Specula- 
tive trading does not amount to much, there 
was not changes enough in values to givethe 
scalping element a chance, andthe larger 
traders most of the time were disinclined todo 
much. Cables are still unfavorable,and prices 
here have shown a strong bearish tendency 
throughout mostof the week. The closin 
day prices advanced sharply with a goo 
buying movement, but the usual set-back was 
had before the actual close and most of the 
demand was lost, yet they were higher than 
the closing of last week. Nov. selling at 76%. 
Dec. ranging from 75%@77% and closing at 
76%. Jan. brought from 78 1-8@795;. May 88% 
down to 88. For cash No.2 the demand was 
active, and millers and speculators both buy- 
ing prices advanced over Ic. No.3, No; 2 Medi- 
terranen and No. 4 also brought bigher rates, 
but rejected was lower. Sales were on the 
following basis: No. 2 red 75'4@7634. No. 3 do 
7@67%. No. 455@5644, rejected 43@45. No.2 
Mediterranen 764. No. 3 do 6614@6634. 
CORN—Received into olevators oes 
week 176,910 bu. Withdrawn 137,144 bu. Early 
inthe week the market was dull, and there 
was little in the situation to give encourage- 
ment. But the clear, cold weather, gave sell- 
ers more nerve, though Lay ! still outnum- 
bered buyers. The advance in wheat at the 
close, had a strengthening effect upon this 
market during the early calls, but prices soon 
went off again, and at the close there was a 
decline of 4 to %c, November selling during 
the day from 36@36, Year fluctuated between 
32% @33%, closing at 33. January brought 31% 
@31%, February ranged from 31% up to 32%. 
The cash market was decidedly weaker, and 
No. 2 mixed declined 4c,but met ready sale 
for e rt. The low grades were better sus- 
tained, and sold to the order trade. No. 2 
mixed 36 with 3644 bid. No. 2 white do. 36 bid, 
rejected do. 3534, new do. #54¢ bid, new mixed 
<> ee 35@35.4, rejected 344;@35, no grade 30 





=OATS—Received § into elevators during 
week 86,738 |bu. Withdrawn 35,535 bu. The 
speculative market was slow at the close 
but pretty firm. Mayeelling ‘c lower at 28, 
but improved later selling at 284%, December 
sold higher at 24%, Year was offered at 25 
with 24% bid, while Jan. had 2% bid. The 
market for cash was firm, and steady rates 
were readily obtained. No.2 selling at 34% 
rejected salable at 24, the same being bid for 
no grade. 

HAY—Market firm for prime to choice 
timothy and prairie; low grades dead dull. 
Sales: E.trk—l car trashy mixed at $6, 2 
common mixed prairie at $7,1do at $7 5(, 4 
strictly prime timothy at $10@1050, 1 choice 
at $11 50, 1 strictly do at $12; t i 

choice prairie at $10, 2 prime y $ 

10 25, 3 strictly prime at $11,1 at §1150,5 choice 
$12, 3 fancy $13. 

APPLES—Selling fairly, and in free move- 
ment. Geniting comparatively cheap—small 
and smoky dull; but all better qualities in 
demand and tending up in price. We quote: 
Geniting—inferior at 90c@$1, fair $1 05@1 10, 
choice $1 25, fancy $1 40@1 50; Ben Davis— 
small and knotty $1 75, fair to choice $2@2 25, 
fancy $2 40@2 50; other varieties from $1 50 for 
common to $2 for large red, and 50@3 for 
fancy yellow, suitable for stands. Sales: 
Geniting—44 bbls at 90c, 75 at $1, 25 at $1 05, 26 
at $1 10,236 and 125 and 60 at $1 15; 60 bbls 
willowtwig at $1 40, 20 Ben Davis at $2. 
POTATOES—Fair to choice in light offering, 
ready sale and firm ; although the general de- 
mand was rather limited and dealers well 
supplied; inferior, dark and damaged con- 
tinue hard tosell. We quote: Sound North- 
ern at 321-2c to 40c, Michigan at 421-2 to 
47 1-2c, New York 50c. Sales: 
livered—1 car ajax (not sound) at 27 1-2c, 
1 car Minnesota different varieties at 381-2c, 
2 cars Michigan rose at421-2c, 1 Northern Bur- 
bank at 45c, 1 car frosted peerless at 30c, 2 
New York rose and 1 do peerless at 42 1-2c,2 
New York Burbank at 50c; in sks on E, trk.— 
88 sks victor at 32c,90!ate rose at 36c. Some 
little damage done by frost last night to stock 
any wa —— . 

ONOINS—Prime fresh in demand and 
steady at 9c@$l ¥ bbl and 35@40c ¥ bu; held 
over stock, damp, soft, inferior dull and un- 
changed—75@80c ¥ bbl and 30c hb bu. Sales: 
2 cars red in bbls at $1 del. ¥ bbl. 250 sks red 
and yellow and white on p. t.,32 sks on E. 
trk at 40c, 21 bbls same place at S5e ¥ bbl. 

RUTA BAGAS—Higher. Sales; 2 cars bulk 
at 23@24c on track;in shipping order, dealers 
one 1 50¥ bbl. 

s ‘T POTATOES—Dull. Home-grown on 
orders at $150 ¥ bbifor Bermuda, $175 for 
nansemond. 

“BUTTER—Plentiful, dull and ‘unchanged. 
Merely a light trade on local consumptive ac- 
count. Creamery in greatest supply and 
dullest, on basis of 25c tor choice—fancy, in a 




























































pg way, selis higher, of course, while 

yas dull at less, dairy ran d from 

»6 to 23c for fancy selections; me- 

a 13c to 16, low 8@10; grease 4c ; 

sin pails)—sweet fresh 10@ 

—sweet well handled 123¢ 
s to 18c for northern. 


| 


mitted salesmen to hold outat the prices | 
asked and obtained at the opening of the | 


very emall | 


eastern markets have be®n unusually and | 
largely supplied by Indiana and Illinois, the | 


$4 10@430. The packing demand has been 
very large, buyers being on hand each day In | 


weights readily bringing $4 40 @4 50 from both | 


vailing figure. Pigs and culls weresalable at | 
$3 50@4. 
Trade the two last days of the week has | 


bought largely at a range from $4 25@4 40 for | 


creased, and a large number of light hogs: 
utchers | 


SHEEP—This market has been at a very | 
low ebb during the entire week, and values | 


rious Eastern mnarkets being glutted and de- | 


mainly on the local butchering demand to) 


until some sort of an improvement takes | 


per 100 ts. and good to choice muttons $3@ | 


The supply of horses was fair and the de- | 





Twin Foes to Lif 
Are Indigestion and Constipation. 
Their primary symptoms are among the 
most distressing of minor human ailments, 
and a host of diseases, speedily resultant 
from them, mutually aggravate each other 
and assail at once the whole machinery 
of life. Nausea, Foul Breath, Sour 
Stomach, Dizziness, Headaches, 
Bilious Fever, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, 
Kidney Diseases, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Dropsy, and various Skin 
Disorders, are among the symptoms 
and maladies caused by derangement of 
of the stomach and bowels, ‘ 


A Thorough Purgative 


medicine is the first necessity for cure. 
Then the cathartic effect must be main- 
tained, in a mild degree, just sufficient 
to prevent a recurrence of costiveness, 
and at the same time the liver, kidneys 
and stomach must be stimulated and 
strengthened. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Accomplish tis restorative work better 
than any other medicine. They are 
searching and thorough, yet mild, in their 
purgative action. They do not gripe the 
patient, and do not induce a costive re- 
action, as is the effect of other cathartics. 
Withal, they possess special properties, 
diuretic, hepatic and tonic, of the highest 
medicinal value and 


Absolutely Cure 


All diseases proceeding from disorder 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs. 
The prompt use of AYER’s PILLS to 
correct the first indications of costive- 
ness, averts the serious illnesses which 
neglect of that condition would inevitably 
induce. All irregularities in the action of 
the bowels — looseness as well as consti- 
pation—are beneficially controlled by 
AYER’sS PILLS, and for the stimulation 
of digestive organs weakened by long- 
continued dyspepsia, one or two of 
AYER’S PILLs daily, after dinner, will do 
more good than anything else. 


Leading Physicians Concede 


That AYER’s PILLs are the best of all 
cathartic medicines, and many practition- 
ers, of the highest standing, customarily 
prescribe them. . 


AYER’S PILLS, 
PREPARED BY 
Or. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
[Analytical Chemists ] 
For sale by all Druggists. 


A $65.00 SEWING MACHINE 
And one year’s Subscription tothe 


RURAL WORLD for $18 









Drop-Leaf able. #&. ve Drawers. Cover, 
Boxand allattachments. Buy the Lat- 
est, Newestand Best. All Machines War- 
ranted to give Satisfaction. Thousands sold, 
to go to all parts of the Country. 


For Stock Feedtor Meal 
for Family use. 


10,000 in Use 


Write for Pamphlet, 


Simpson & Gault 
mM’F’C CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
mSTRAUB MILL CO, 

CINCINNATI, 0, 


Complete & Cheap Flour Mill Outfits, 





No. Plantation Saw Mil 
S200 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS.) 
SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
267, 269, 271 and273 W. Front Street, 

CINCINNATI, O. 
ASTHM Smithnight’s Asthma and Hay 
Fever Remedy. Sold under pos- 


itive guarantee. Samplefree. 
L. SMITHNIGHT, Cleveland. Ohio. 











CHEESE—Quilet. Full cream—fair at 9@10c, 
fancy at 12c;skims—choice 7% to 8c, poor 
grades dull to nominal at 2c to 4c. 

EGGS—Higher and firm; in demand at 23c 
for fresh in lots. 

POULTRY—Dressed—We quote: Turkeys at 
10@llic per t& for rough to 12c for choice; 
chickens at $2to $250 for medium to good 
$2 75@3 for choice to fancy; ducks at $3 to 
$3 50; geese at $4 to $8. Live of all kinds dull; 
offerings small. Wequote: Chickens at $2@ 
225 for mixed, $2 50 for large young and eld 
pee ducks $2 50@3; geese $4 to $6; turkeys $6 
to . 

GAME—Firm, with a good general demand 
for all kinds; receipts and offerings liberal. 
Sales: Prairie chickens at $4 and quail a 
$1 50 selected; pheasant $5; ducks— mallard 
and teal $2 (dressed mallard $2 25), mixed $1, 
red head $2 50, canvas back, $4 50; snipe $1; 
rabbits $150; squirrel 75c; deer 6@7c ¥ & 
gross; venison saddles 10@12c ¥ th for choice 

rough, dirty, badly shot or damaged very 
ifficult to sell at considerably less); wild 
turkeys 10c ¥ hh; woodcock $4; jack rabbit 
$2 50; opossum 10c to 20c each; wild pigeon 


VEALS—Steady. We quote choice live at 
fair do at 7@7c, heretics 4@5c. Dressed at 


0@l2c ¥ tb. 

SORGHUM.—Quotable at 25@30c. 
WOOL—Quiet and easy. We quote: Tub— 
Choice 27@28c, fair at 26c, low at 23@25c. Un- 
washed—medium at 1l%c, fair do at 18c, clear 
combing at 19c, light bright fine 16@18c; dark 
and heavy do 15@16:; Texas—Fall clip 10@ 
12c for inferior to 13@l4c for choice; spring 
17@19¢c; Kansas—clear medium 17c, light fine 
l5c, heavy do 13c, low and coarselle. Black 
2@5c ¥ f less, burry and cotted 3@l5c less 
than foregoing figures. Tare on ske, 3tbs; 
dealers allow 25c for new sks and l5c for old. 
Sales 15 sks unwashed on pt. t. 


-_ 


Priees of Prepared Seeds supplied by Chas. 
E. Prunty, 7 South Main Street. 
St. Louis, Nov. 25, 1884. 
Net cash prices. Cash with order 
RED WHEATS. 















Bearded and velvet chaff..... coccccccccec$ 1 OO 
AMBER WHEATS. 

Fultz and German..... corccceccoscccccecee 1 00 
WHITE WHEATS. 
Tappahannock and Diebl...........s.s0005 100 
ee Bisse s6cess stasiccccceccs 4 75 
Sapling “* ..... 5 00 
Alfalfa 8 60 

10 50 

12 00 

1 30 

45 

12 
Blue Grass, Ex - 100 
English Lawn Grass..........:.ss.00s - 22 
Hungarian..... 70 
BEUNBC cc ccc cocccccctocccescocccccccccvccceccs 70 
PITT TITITT TTT 70 

i 
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The proprietor of the ILLINOIS AGRICU 
well known and popular paper more widely circulat 
ready known, has determined tothrow off all profi 


| 


This offeris good only till January 1, 1 


List of 


QU. 8. Government Bonds of $500 
0 ig 8. Greenbacks of $500 





Gents’ Scarf Pins, Lockets 





scriber who sends 08 50 cents. 


Our profit will be in your future patronage anc 
Your Subscription ; 


‘ree. Get five of your friends to 


FOR 60 DAYSONLY! 


e, aS in no case will they be received 





tion of 20,000 copies, and only requires 80,000 more to 
Read How = 500 G 
You Can 
Get This 
Elegant 















subscribers re 





carried out to 
AGRICU 







may direct. 


Only 50 

scription price. As to reliability w r those w 
=o uD MEM HEE a y we refer those who c 

ly Free. (2-Cent Postage Stamps taken. 


ILLINOIS ACRICULTURIST, 





100,000 HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 


Everybody who sends as directed gets a present worth from 20 cents to $500. 


tal for the sole purpose ofincreasing the circulation to 1 
tensively advertise than ever before the following plan has been adopted by us: 


Cents xis ieniceny 


URBRIST regularly to you 3 months on trial 
and immediately send a numbered Receipt, which will entitle the holder to one of the following pres- 
+ gt any one desires two receipts they will besent for #1, and their subscription will be entered up 


Presents to Be Given Away 


}. §8. Greenbacks of $100 1,00 Gent's P. c re ord 

1 Bickel plated Columbi a Bicycle 150 1000 US. haem od ay each i 000 
rand Square Piano.... 800 10 Gents’ G »3, En , , 

1 Srans anes Green ee 20 | 10 Ladies = es an -_ — oo 600 

1 Three-seat Rockaway..... 200) 20 Boys’ Silver ‘** A 

hree : y 2 2 > merican ° 200 

1 Silver Dinner Service...... ° 100 | 8 Solitaire Diamond ¥ inger Rings 400 

1,000 3 Patent Harvesters aac 1,000 

1,000 2,000 Elegant Art Gems 1,006 

este 2,000 | 5 Raw Silk Parlor Suit Furniture 1,000 


, Fans and Chains, and 92,421 other presents, valued fr 
makes a grand aggregation of 100,000 presents, thus guarantecing a present to each at 
All of the above presente will be awar a fi 
ner. Presents will be sent to any part of the United States or a ge rhe IO cent 
us isthe regular y= for three months’ eubscription, and therefore we charge nothi 
the increased rate we willget for oura 


Send us@S.S0 end we will pend youthe ILLINOIS AGRIC for three mopths,and one 
numbered receip or cach of your subscribe Be. y , P. . (por ; 
pemmrsored vous’ Ter one os us —_ wide rs,and one extra for your trouble. No postponement. 


will send you 1% subscriptions and thirteen recéipta, 


ICULTURIST is the best and ablest edited pa 


In making up the above list 'e 
decided to reserve $8,000 to be divided equally sing! the first 500 
» 


one receipt good for one present (f vour letter 

We wilt ~4 veomiyed you will be » and If your letter is among 
e will printin full in the February issue > 

AGRICULTU e February issue of the 


of the £00 Gold Watches. 
ULTU 


precisely what we propose doing with the ILLINOIS 
AGRICULTURI! ° 2 


pe will ae a rinted list of the Awards Free, and all 
resents Ww ve forwarded to Holders of Receipts as they 
pie Apo caeal oor Old Patrons and Subscribers, whom we number by the thonsands, should at 
go to work and help us to increase our list, by this grand and generous offer. 

Cents Secures the ILLINOIS AGHICULTE 

ceipt good for oné present. One number of the paper is worth double the sub- 


| Ad, Money in sums of #1 orless ma 
inary letter at our risk; larger sums should be sent by Registered Letter or Postal Note. and addressed 
‘ 









LTURIST being desirous of having the alread 
oe ae eres jee houses where it is not ab 
1s year, andin addition use a portion of his capi- 
00,000 copies. After deciding to more ex- 


me on our subscription book and mail the ILIL&E- 
885. 


+ 
1 Pony Pheton 100 
1,000 Pocket Silver Fruit Knives : 





1,460 Gold Finger Rings, Ladies’ Breast Pins, 
® cente to $1, 
ery new eubs 
ypartial man- 
ich yousend 
or the present. 
join you by cutting thi I howinglttethes, 
oO ‘ »y cuttin 18 out and showingittothem, 
; LT f 







The 6O cents 


advise all our friends to forward subscriptions at an 
later than January 1, 3, E ILLINOIS 

+ in the country and already has a circula- 
get the desired number. It contains eight pages. 


OLD WATCHES FREE! 


of 830. in Presents, we 


ceived. If you send 50 cents you will be entitled to 
entitled to this beautiful wateh. 

) ILLINOIS 
IST the names and addresses of the winners 


his offer is bona fide and will be 

the letter. Send now, don’t wait. The ILLINOIS 
KRIST is so well established, having alread 

20,000 Subscribers, and is backed by ample capital, 

80 that everyone of our subscribers may be sure of 


getting what we promise. Indeed we could not 
afford otherwise with a paper that has already se- 
cured 2),000 subscribers on its merit. Undoubted- 
ly some who read this new departure will think an 
offer to give away €30,000 in presents is most unrea- 
sonable and unprofitable; but let us say toallsuch 
persons that it costs anywhere from $25,000 to $150,- 
Qu0 to secure a large circulation to a paper. We 
know of a publisher that spent 850,000 in one week 
in giving away free copies and advertising his pa- 
per, and the money was well spent, for it secured 
for him an established circulation that paid good 
interest ontheinvestment. Publishing nowadays 
must cither be done on an extensive scale or not at 
all. It costs just as much for matter, and just as 
much for illustrations, electroty pes, editorial serv- 
ices, rent and for setting up the type fora paper 
of 100 circulation as it does for a paper with 300,000 
circulation. On small editions, each one of the 
above items swellsthe cost of a single paper alarm- 
ingly, but on very large editions, the expense is 
spread over sO many papers that it is almost en- 
tirely lost; thus you can see that large profits can 
be made only by doing a large business. This is 













KRIST three months, and one re- 






lo not know ustoany Bank or Mercantile Agency. 
be sent in an ord- 
162 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











No nonsense. 
tion from an old established Chicago firm 


ing the next three months over 30,000 subscriptions f 
expire, and in order to hold every one of them, we pro 
on subscriptions, and give it outright to our old ana ne 
agents. We expect to receive $100,000 in subscriptions, 
will come with the increased circulation, we can easily 
to secure the end we have in view. Isn't this a pra 


000 | 
3,000 | 


Ist, in Cash 
a * 














ad, * : 22500 | 
4th, ** <.« 2,000 | 
Sth, ** -.+ 1,500 
Gih, * ° ose . 1,000 
7th, Upright Piano, .... i50 
Sth, Family Carriage, 600 
9th, Square Piano 550 
10th, In Cash... 500 | 
400 


SR. ae 

12th, Cabinet Organ. , 

i iacesstccspentenvnssanpeind a 

1,000 Cabinet Photo. Albums, each worth $5.... 

IN ADDITI To the above 1026 pr 
present, worth from 


350 
250 | 


is received, 





MONTHLY isthe best $1.50 family mz 

pages, is beautifully illustrated, and has the most in 
miscellany to be found between the covers of any sim 
leading daily paper: i 
will be vent A address at one-half the cost 





as announced abov 


e. All st 
100 $45 SEWING 
SEND $1.50, 
And if in 
time, you 
will get 
this ma- 


MACH 













P . 

1.50 we send you TF 
Sher F $1.00, eg 
subserivers 


bered BS and a $45 Se 


SUB iB e tered 


THE POPULAR MONTHLY, 


it over again. 
EP 
PUL 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, “sea 


A simple business proposi- 


$30,000 CIVEN AWAY! 


We mean what we say, and we say it, because we can make money b 


1026 PREMIUMS—A PRESENT FOR ALL, 


The premiums will not be sent until after the day of distribution, December 29 


secure one of these presents you must send for THE HICACO POPULAR MONTH Y, the terms 
of which are as follows: One Year, $ O; Six onths, $i. j» Always state Spy. your sub- 
scription is a renewal or a new order. id subscribers all know t CHICACO POPUL 


zine published in the Uni 


and is a welcome visitor to thousands of homes all over the Union. 
price, 3-2c. stamps. 


REMEM BE Thaton recent of $1.50 0r $l, 
scribe, we will enter your name, } 

a numbered receipt for your money, which will give you a chance for the first or any of the 1026 premiums 

ibscriptions must be gent in before Dec. 29, the day the premiums will be awarded. 


INES" FREE. 


a 
Our liberal offers, and before y 
re 
Y on ar 
Y, 6months, a nur 


H am ed 7 
who first send their orders 00, POPULAR MONTHL 
Remit at our risk by Postal Note, Money Order or R gis 















- FREE FOR ALL 






Tene above proposition, How! Dur. 
or THE CH cago POPULAR MONTHLY 
pose to set aside « liberal percentage of our profits 
-w readers. instead of paying it out as commissions to 
and with the increased advertising patronage which 
y afford to return the total value of our premium list 


ctical way of looking at things? 


PN NII. tunk casibpnsecesésicacsssbnteresenso’ 82 
15th, Gold Watch « 4 Chain.. wees ae 
16th, in Cash... 21... 6. . 
lith, Breech-loading Shotgun 
18th, os rr . 
19th, Farm Wagon.......... sO 
20th, Sewing Machine... 
2ist, Shotgu 

22d, S 

° 


3 i 
24th, 
25th, Set of Dickens. . 






























26th, Set of Thackeray |- 80 

oo0se0censeees ae eases ° $5,000 
remiums we will mail FREE to every subscriber a 
25c. to $1.00. This is sent as soon as tlie subscription 


In order to 





d States. It contains from 82 to 126 
teresting stories, sketche:, bits of poetry and home 
ilar periodical in this countr It is endorsed by the 





Sample copies 

Also a 32 page catalog of Holiday Premiums. 

acecording to the time which you wish to sub- 
you a present, and also forward you 





In addition to the above we 


will send § 
sewing machines FREE 


onaere recelved, containing, wd 

and ordering PULA 

FR FE MONTHLY one year. We war- 
rant this to be a strong. light-run- 
ni ich ine, of Singer 





nandsomely fin- 
€ respect equal to 


y 
the best and superior to most of its 
competitors. Each machine is sup- 
pee with the following outfit: One 


emmer and Feller (one piece), 
Twe Needles, Six Bobbins, One 
Wrer One Extra Throat Plate, § 
One a Check Spring, One Quilt- 
ing Gauge, One Screw Driver, Oil 
‘ an filled with oil, Cloth Gauge and 
Thumb Serew, and a Book of Direc- 
tions. This Machine is warranted 


_ 
a for the term of five years for family 





use, and if, with fair usage, any 
part fails within that time, a corre- 
sponding piece will be supplied free 
of charge. This does not cover nee- 
dies, shuttles or bobbins. Each part 
f the machine i i 
exactness that no trouble can arise 
if any part is proken, for a new 
can be supplied with an assur- 
8 















“GQ3AUNSRS suis 
+? 


a of a perfect fit. Subserib 

m ft ht. Our premium machine is ex- 
a ke the cut. and is manufact- 
ure this city. FULLY WARRANTED. 
ou this aside, read the whole of 









We are to fill your order promptly. For 


you a present and a numbere 





re- 
receipt and a present. To the 100 
one year, a present, a num 


Letter. Mention this paper. Address 
315 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 











These Cutters are GUARANTEED to be the 
Best inthe World. Any one wishing to buy 
a Cutter is at liberty to try one of ours, in 
competition with any other make inthe world 
before buying, and if it does not prove to be 
superior in every way, it may be returned. 
We guarantee — satisfaction or no sale. 
Send for our Illustrated Circular before you 
buy a Cutter. E. W. ROSS & CO., Fulton, N.Y, 

Nv. B.—Our new and valuable book en Ensi- 
lege and Silos is now ready, and will be sent 
FREE on yoy 

Mention the Rural World. 








30 DAYS’ TRIAL 






BEFORE.) (AFTER. ) 
ee BELT and other E 
ays’ 


4 APPLIANCES are sent on 30 Days 
TEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, who are suffer- 
ing from ITALITY, 


ERvVOUS DEBILITY Lee. 


ASTING WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases of @ 


GUARANTEED. 
Pamphlet free. Addre 


Voltaic Belt Co., Marshall, Mich, 


ORRESPONDENCE 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


451 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥. Thorough 
and practical instructioh given in Book ——_ 
ing, Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithmetic, 
Short-hand, etc., at home, by mail. Distance 
no objection. Terms moderate. Send stamp 
for Pamphlet. 

















THE ONLY TRUE 


IRON 


the BLOOD, regu 
Rand KIDNEYS, 
HEALTH 


TH. Dye 
pepsia, Want of Appetite, In. 


digestion, Lack of Strength, 

and Tired Feeling absolutel 

cured. Bones, muscles an 
nerves receive new force, 
Enlivens the mind and 
= = —suppiies Brain Power. 
LAD i Ee Ss Suffering from complaints 
peculiar te their sex will 
find in DR. HARTER’S IRON TONIC a safe and 
speedy cure. Gives a clear, healthy complexion, 
requent attempts at counterfeiting only add 
to the popularity of the original. Oo not exe 

periment—get the ORIGINAL AND BEST. 


HARTER’S Oty Anti.Constipation 


PILL IN THE WORLD. 


LIVER PILLS ou 


Bowes Const 
ITY of the LIVER 





Persons suffering from TORPID: 
or Inactivity of the Bowels, will peta pe ent 
CURE by the use of these Pills. No medici ould 
be taken without first Cleansing the Sto 
Bowels with a dose of ER'S L 
Sample dose Sent Free on application by postal, 
Send your addresstoThe Dr. Harter Med.Co, 
St. Louis, Mo., foc our “DREAM BOOK. 
Full of strange and useful information, 


Manhood Restored 





MEDY FREB.—A victim of youthful imprudence 
causing Premature Decay, Nervous Debility, Lost 
Manhood, &c., having tried in vain every known 
remedy,has discovered a simple means of self-cure, 
which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address, J.H.REEVES, 43 Chatham St.,New York, 











Indiana Cultivators, 


The best ever sold at any price furnished 
on board cars in St. Louis, at $16.00. 
By A. J. CELIILD. 
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| We offer overgi,500 Elegant Styles 


Mens’ and Youths’ Sack and Walking Coat Suitg 


Made from Choice Selections Harris Silk Mixtures, Globe Mills 
Cassimeres, Hawthorne Diagonals, and a great variety of 


NEWEST PATTERNS 


in Plaids, Checks and Fancy Mixtures, all from the Best Makes 
American Woolens, closed out by us from the mills fur Spot Cash ae 
within the past sixty days. ‘Fiey are Splendid Bargains. They /” 
are equal in fit and make to agsy that Merchant Tailors can pro- 7 
duce for $30.00. 


AT $25 A SUIT 


We offer the Largest Stock we ever had of 


4-BUTTON CUTAWAY,” 


DOUBLE AND 


‘Single-Breasted Sack and Nobby Walking-Coat Suits 


Made from the Finest French and English Corkscrews, in all the Latest 
Colors—Plaids, Fancy Diagonals, Tricots, ete. No Merchant Tailors 
for $50 to $65 can produce such perfect Tailor-made Clothes. 
Samples, Fashion Plates and Rules for self-measurement mailed on application 
and goods sent any distance C. O. D., with privilege of examining after payi 


charges one way. 
see” We are stil] selling large lots of BEST’ UNDERWEAR! Saved from’ the 


fire and slightly damaged by water only, at Half Price, on our Second Floor. 


BROWNING, KINC & CO.’S 


GOLDEN EAGLE, 


605 and 607 N. 4th St., St. Louis, 
D. C. YOUNG, =- Manager. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING C0,, 


and Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Steak, for 
crapple, 
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ms, Chicken-Salad, Codfish 


Meat for Poultry, Etc. 


» Scrap- 
VALUABLE COOK-BOOK, FREE, WITH EVERY CHOPPER. 


ids, Sue 
se 
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“ALISDVAywo 


fi 


Hash, Hambu 

‘saz 

"al 
ee 2 oe 


cs, Beef-Tea for Inva 


pti 
ripe, Cla 


FOR CHOPPING 


Sausage-Meat, Mince-Meat, 


No. 10, 
FAMILY SIZE. 
Price, $3.00. 


oe 
SINEWS CAN mss 


Dys 
"00'S$ ‘eynuyw sed *q] 


‘00°9 
‘00 
‘oss 


Sold by all 
Hardware Dealer 


PS Send for Catalogue, 
+ MENTION THIS PAPER. 
Tested and Endorsed by 100 Agricultural Journals. 


S a Farm and Fireside says: 
“After testing, each editor immediately 
ordered an Enterprise Meat Chopper for his 
family use.’ 


We prefer you buy from your Dealer. If he is out of them, send mo 
to us. We will ship by next fast train. 


The Best $1. Dictionary in The World 


Th ational Standard Dictionary and Encyclopedia of 
Useful Hosters e is a universal Hand Mook for reagy Pen renee, - 
payee pe Any ee ee peatly printed Sa new plese, wes * - ¢ 
on good paper, beautifully boundin English clo 
snd, ornamented with gold and black designs. z Pp rice, Ds o 


608 Pa es.™s book contains 608 pages, and is a pro- 
1D 


nouncing lexicon of the ish language, 
to which is added an appendix of useful and valuable information, con- 
cataiing a compilation of facts for reference on various subjects, bet 
an epitome of matters Historical, Statistical, Biographical, 
Political, Geographical, and of general interest. 
This Dictionary contains about 40,000 
40,000 Word Ss. words, CORRECTLY SPELLED, PRop- 
ERLY PRONOUNCED, and ExacTLy DEFINED, this number being all the 
needed words found in the English language. 
This valuable reference book 
700 | l l ust rati Oo n Ss. contains 700 pictorial illustra- 
tions, representing Brrps, ANIMALS, FIsHEs, INSECTS, PLANTS, FLOw- 
ERS, SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, perfectly showing hundreds of objects found 
fn MECHANICS, MATHEMATICS, GEOMETRY, ARCHITECTURE, MILITARY, 
Nava, Botany, and the ANIMAL, VEGETABLE and MINERAL king- 
doms, interspersed through 576 pages, in connection with the word and 
definition, showing at a glance what a thing is and means far better than 
the beat word definition. 
wm a rk T h i s Y Y This book is a READY REFERENCE LIBRARY 
® for Reapers, WORKERS, THINKERS and 
Wrirenrs, and of incalculable worth to every class. Besides being a 
complete Dictionary with 700 illustrations, it contains Conorss, ImpoR- 
vANT and COBRECT ARTICLES On the following subjects, viz.:—ABBRE- 
This table is of 
Business MEN; S1zzs of Books and Papers; GEO 
GRaPutcaL SratisTica; CENSts of PRINCTIP. 
Citizs, &c.; DISTANCE TABLES; COINAGE TABLES: 
and various other information j 


You Need §t ! ™s eck a 
wu 


American Agriculturist says: 
“These Choppers excel anything 0: 
kind made in either Hemisphere.” 
















VIATIONS incommon use. A full table of SyYNonyMs. 
the greatest value to those who would write and speak 
smoothly and correct y, A BloGRAPHICAL REGISTER, | 
containing ‘dete of birth and death of the Famous 
PERSONAGES OF History, ART, Sctencr, LITERA- 
TURE, RELIGION and PoLtrics, from the earliest 
known times to the present. This information alone 
is worth the price of the book Also, ForEIGN | would UNDERSTAND what he is dail 
Worps and Purases; AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL | READ, SPEAK and WRITE. It is a Boox to be 
Namurs; Sopriquets given to AMERICAN STATES, SULTED Every Day, very UsErvL and 

&c.; TABLES of WreieuTsand Measures; TARLESof | Youcannot afford to be without it. It is superior 
Mrvrric System; Marks and Ruues for Punorva- | all other low-priced Dictionaries. We 

TION ; Divisrons of Tir; SIMPLE RuLes for SPELL- | will please you. If you cannot afford to pa 
ina; Use ot CapITaL LETTERS; PARLIAMENTARY dollars for a Webster. you certainly can afford 
tULES and UsaGes; VALUABLE INFORMATION for dollar for a book to take the place of t. 


Mailed free to anyone who will get up aclub of two yearly subscribers to the 
RuRAL WORLD (1.50 per year each) or upon receipt of one dollar in cash. 
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THE FRAZIER ROAD CART. 


The Leading Road Cart The best 
Road Cart! he Origina! Road Cart. 


Ten Styles. 













epee everywhere. S 
Cat: Ogue. ors 70 

‘ RL 
CARTS FOR PHYSIOIANS, 


CARTS FOR BUSID 
CARTS FOR JOGGING AND Seba NG, 
—— bes FRASINS hy 
ole Mannfacturers 
A. L. EDSON, Che ane 


818 N. Eigth Street, St. 


Ruptur 


* Dr. J. A. Sherman, of New York, specialist in the treatment and cure of ru 
past thirty-five years, has by the earnest solicitation of many who are afflicted and 
spare the time to go to New York, friends of those whom he had on former visits here 
and cured, came to St. Louis and opened his old offices, Granite Building, 404 Market 
where they and others interested may daily consult him and avail themselves of his 
rience and remedies. 

a> Dr. Sherman’s treatment is altogether external yet so effective that the patient is 
bled to perform any kind of labor with safety from the dangers of strangul 

without interfering with the cure ; that he does not prescribe medicine or perform any 
gical operation ; that his system is one of his own discovery, wholly artistic and free 
the vexation, discomfort and injury arising from the use of trusses, and that trusses 
pp wk a, Sen cultivators—predisposing kidney, bladder and other organic 
that undermine health even more than rupture. 

Those who desire to fully inform themselves and take advantage of the @ 
others, should send 10 cents for Dr Sherman’s Book which contains strong in‘ 
from physicians, clergymen, merchants and farmers who have been treated and cured, 
accompanying supplement of photographic likenesses of bad cases before and after cure, 
Remember Dr. 8’s time in St. Louis is limited. Office 404 Market Street. 





















































PIA NOFORTE Ss. 
Tone, To i Workmanship and Dorability. 


AM KNABE & Co, 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 





209 Market St.,Louis St. 


Baltimore. No. rr2 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 
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| The Dairy. 


Mississippi Valley Dairy and Cream- 
ery Association. 


ident—Norman v. Voiman, St. Louis. 
HVice President—Jos. W. Drury, Waterloo, Ill 
hed a Vice President—Joseph E. Miller, 
Belleville, Ills. 

“Treasurer—Wm. N. Tivy, 424 North Second 
St. Louis. 

) Secretary—Joseph W. Sheppard, 600 Olive 
St. Louis. 
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As Missouri demonstrated at the St. 
Louis Fair that it could make butter of 
‘ks high a grade as the best made in oth- 

| er States, it certainly should enter com- 

ages at the World’s Exposition at 

ew Orleans, where new honors and 

r premiums areto begained. Every 

one interested in dairying in Missouri, 

should send to J. W. Sheppard, Superin- 

tendent Dairy Department, 600 Olive St., 

St. Lotiis, for a premium list, and it will 
be sent free. 


Notice of Dairy Meeting. 

The Illinois Dairy and Creamery As- 

sociation will hold their eleventh annual 
meeting at Champaign, [ll., December 
7th to 19th inclusive. As a very at- 
ractive list of speakers has been secured, 
i is expected there will be a large at- 
endance. 








—~ Bogus Butter vs. Pure Dairy Products. 


Epitor RuRAL WORLD: I trust you 
will afford me a little space to consider 
the above question. If I mistake not, 

‘ou are on the side of honest butter, and 
m sympathy with the dairy interests of 
the country at large, as well as of Mis- 
souri in particular. I have noticed other 
Dairy journals, while professing to favor 
both dairy men and their interests, yet 
acting in a manner clearly indicating 

ust the reverse; especially some of our 
tern men, who, when speaking on 


matters from time to time, make | 


blunders and statements which plainly 
show they were not well posted on the 
Butter question, or favored the adultera- 
tions very decidedly. 

Haviag not only operated a creamery, 
but handled butter of all grades, and in 
almost all manners, for over thirty-two 
years, I have possibly given the subject 

_ as much thought and attention as any, 
and equally kept track of the Butter 
question in all its features and changes, 
I therefore speak of it with some little 
confidence. 
It is possible I may be mistaken, but I 
ave always believed, and still think, 
at. bogus butter is not only a loss, but 
an injury to the community, if not a 
curse to the county. I further think, 
that unless one’s - are blinded by 
gain from, or biased, by interest in the 
es he can scarcely fail to see it in this 
ght. 


ay 


Being four-fifths raw lard oil at best, 
but more likely various oils of very 
oubtful, and often very bad character, 

shown to our satisfaction in this city,) 
berein then lies its virtue, or who has 

p assurance to say that, alone except- 

the little particle ‘‘of pure and 
olesome butter ’’ used in combination 

h the color, salt and acid, to concoct 

mixture, its oily or impure nature is 
nged in the slightest for the better, 
tual value increased a particle, or 
brought up to the standard, ‘of 
leaf lard untouched by acids and 

hfectants.’’ it certainly is not im- 

ed: which I claim and defy honest 
contradiction—rather is this already poor 
material made worse by the use of such 
acids, etc., etc. It must, therefore, be 
quite apparent to all, that pure leaf lard, 
or even ordinary lard, is not only far 


better and safer to use than it, but is| 


vastly cheaper, only 7 to 8 cents per lb., 
while this bogus butter is sold at three 
and four times this price. Yet some of 
our reputable dairy editors tell us 
such stuff is a benefit to the poor con- 
sumer, wholesome and better than com- 
mon butter. All of which, I most re- 
spectfully deny; and ask, with the light 
we have on the subject, how it is possi- 
ble intelligent and honest men can make 
such statements? Will you increase the 
" value of a lead coin by enfolding it in a 
film of gold, in semblance of the genuine, 
even though it may pass for such? I 
think not, neither can you add to the 
value of cheap lard by encasing itin a 
film of color and butter, with salt enough 
to hide its true character. For my part, 
{ should prefer the poorest tasting butter, 
even though somewhat rancid, because it 
has all the elements of the sweetest fla- 
vored. 

Those wise men aiso tell us, lardine 
manufacture has improved the quality of 
our butter. I think this is all bosh, and 
ona par with the above. Years before 
lardine was introduced or known here, 
our butter making and trade was rapidly 
changing and improving. Before then, 
the East had lost its laurels to the West, 
where rapid strides had been made. 
Creameries had sprung up all over the 


careful men, who, if not experts them- 
selves, employed those who were, to 
manufacture for them and instruct the 
force under their control; those being 
young men, selected usually because of 
their fitness, or aptness to learn—soon 
did so, and branching out all over the 
country, in turn instructed other forces, 
that ia their turn did likewise. Dairy 
papers also carried the good news and 
methods, so that information multiplied 
apidly. Creameries gathered from the 
many, and made fine butter, that went 
speedily to market, out of material that 
had previously made only poor, and 
found its way in driblets to the country 
store, and from there to large towns and 
cities, as outlet offered, often continuing 
its course to the sea, New York, Boston, 


nstead of butterine manufacture im- 
ing the make, it has seriously 
bed it, as I think I can clearly show, 
ve already over-trespassed on your 
Respectfully, 
W.N.Tivy. 
Priesian or Holstein Cattle. 


$8 OF MR. EDWIN PHELPS, OF 
INTIAC, PRESIDENT OF THE STATE 
SOCIATION OF BREEDERS, AT THE 
UAL MEETING. 

Ladies and Gentlemen.—I undertake 
brief review of the progress made in 





pattle. Their claim to par excellence asa 
milking breed was looked upon, on the 
tart, with indifference by breeders of 
other classes of cattle, froma feeling of 
security in their supposed invincible 
Position, gained by long possession of 
the field, only feeble efforts having been 


- a higher standardofexcellence. A large 


number of farmers even now look with 
seeming indifference upon the develop- 
ment of milking qualities, seeming to 


(as does a good old English friend 
of mine) tothe idea that the butcher’s 
block is the ne plus ultra, or only pro- 
fitable end and aim to be desired, for- 
gins that the vast, arid plains of the 

‘est can and do furnish beef of the 
finest quality, in vast quantities, at a 


" “merely nominal cost, and forgetting that 


country, under the care of shrewd and | 


the development of this grand breed of | K 


made to introduce and develop cows of | 


their eeiignae in this regard has en- 
cou the production of vast quanti- 
ties of oleomargarine and butterine to 
meet the wants of the country. 

Two years ago the State Agricultural 
Society was forced to acknowledge our 
claims to a front seat and last year 
placed us on an equality with the favorite 
| breed; and now occasinally we hear the 
| claim that a Shorthorn family has been 
| discovered having milking strains in its 
| blood, (a claim almost unheard of before) 
as though that would add to their value. 
Large numbers of Dutch cattle have been 
imported in the past three years, and yet, 
adding those of our own breeding, it is 
stated there are not enough to supply each 
| town in the State of New York with three 
| head each. 

All now admit our Dutch cows have 
the true milk form, and within the past 
year many tests have been made of butter 
production, and they stand at the head 
| of the list, at least one (Mercedes) hav- 
}ing produced more butter ina month 
than any other cow known, beating the 
celebrated Jersey cow Mary Annof St. 
Lambert; and many more of our cows 
producing 20 lbs. per week, and 14 to 15 
lbs. are becoming quite common, so that 
the charge that ours was the skim milk 
breed falls to the ground. 
| ‘These dairy properties have been much 

improved by a long course of care in 

breeding and feeding in Holland, and 
with our drier climate the butter pro- 
duced has been improved; and when we 
can give them the generous feed, curd- 
| ing, cleaning, with the scrupulous neat- 
| hess and comfort accorded them in the 
| old country, we may except wonderful 
| results. The prejudice heretofore exist- 
ing is fast giving way, and farmers are 
beginning to test their cows to find 
whetherthey pay or not; and I venture 
| the assertion that nine out of every ten 
| cows the country over, don’t pay their 
way with present careless management 
so common. 

The public sales of our cattle lately 
have opened the eyes of people all over 
|the land, by showing how they were 
| prized by those who had knowledge of 
their value. ‘True, the price of no single 
| animal was so wonderful, but the general 

average wasso much more than even 

their friends and advocates looked for, 
and than good herds of other breeds 
have brought during the past year, that 
we may well be proud of our position. 
What other breed has in so short a time, 
gained so high a position, or such uni- 
versal favor? 

The introduction of Dutch Friesian or 
Holstein cattle into this country, has 
stimulated all breeders of dairy stock to 
greater effortto obtain similar results, 











tual tests who would believe a cow of 
any breed could give 15,000 to 18,000 lbs. 
of milk in a year? and even two-year- 
old heifers from 10,000 to 12,000 Ibs. 

While Iagree with a prominent advo- 
cate of this breed, that by judicious 
breeding and selecting, we may not only 
maintain the present power of produc- 
tion, but increase it, and possibly adda 
little more finish and straighten some 
lines, we must be careful and not lose 
sight of the more material point, produc- 
tion, in the endeavor to improve the 
form so asto compete successfully with 
beef breeds, at the fairs and fat stock 
shows. 

This association of breeders of Hol- 
stein, or what seems more proper, Hol- 
stein or Friesian cattle, was organized 
for the promotion of the best interests of 
its members, that united effort *might be 
brought to bear on all subjects pertain- 
ing tothe breed. I believe very much 
has been accomplished in the past, and 
more may be expectedin the future. I 
now wish to call your attention to the 
two National Associations, one the Hol- 
stein, and the other the Dutch Friesian, 
each publishing herd books for animals 
of the same breed, imported from the 
same country, and the animals recerded 
in one as clearly eligible to entry in the 
other, asin the one its owner prefers; 
but each association, each for itself, 
claims to be the best and nearest right, 
and through jealousy, self interest, or 
some other motive, have thus far failed 
to agree upon any terms of union; al- 
though prominent members and officers 
of both associations agree that more 
could be accomplished by union than by 
division, and that breeders are annoyed 
and caused more expense that would be 
necessary if a union was effected. I 
therefore recommend that some plan be 
adopted at this meeting by which our in- 
fluence may be used inthe interest of 
harmony and union. Let us be free in 
expressing our preference, discussing 
the subject fairly and freely, and I be- 
lieve our influence will be good. 


Holstein Transfers. 
BULLS, 


Baron Egmont 2086, Oneida Commu- 
nity Limited, 8S. Aiken, Decorah, Ia. 

Baron Egmont 2086, S. Aiken, W. C. 
Cleim, Brush Creek, Ia. 

Duke of Vernon 1399, Chas. Crapser, 
S. Aiken, Decorah, Ia. 
| Pat Jones 3154, Opper 2952, J. W. Still- 
| well & Co., J. R. Hall, Jr. & Co., Belle- 
| vue, oO 
| Sir Newton of Aaggie 1858, Smiths & 
| Powell, Dexter Severy & Son, Leland, 
Billy Bee 3050, W. H. H. Green, W. M. 
Willard, La Prairie, Il. 

Wydotte 1951, F. C. Stevens, Geo. E. 
Brown, Aurora, 111. 

Promoter 1518, E. Smith, T. G. Yeo- 
mans & Sons, Walworth, N. Y., and H. 
E. Boardman, Rochester, N. Y. 

Smith’s Conqueror 3068, E. Smith, H. 
E. Boardman, Rochester, N. Y. 

Monster 2923, John Robins, Dr. E.D. 
Whitacre, Liscomb, I[a. 

Hermes 4th, 2890, W. Hanke, Dr. E. D. 
Whitacre, Liscomb, Ia. 


COWS. 


Lizzie E. 3415, Nancy A. 5443, Wiota 
Key 7660, Yantic 7630, Zyba Mayo 7562, 
Yokeno Mayo 7585, Xenia Key 7637, 
Yates Key 7623, Zamora 7576, Zebulon 
Mayo 7545, Luzerne 7620, Zwingle Mayo 
7561, Wysox Key 7643, Yeddo Key 7618, 
Winameg Key 7668, Zittau Mayo 7535, 
Zuni Mayo 7558, Wytop Key 7640, Volga 
7603, Zuck Mayo 7549, Zalia Mayo 7542, 
Wray Key 7655, Zem Mayo7523, Yardley 
Key 7657, Yardeif Key 7628, Yordy Mayo 
7579, Yocony Mayo 7596, Laguardo 7650, 
Topeka 7583, Mager Key 7635,J. W. 
Stillwell & Co., D. B. Smith, Guthrie, 


y- 
Wing 2nd 6627, A. Bradley, H. E. 
Boardman, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ismene 4021, Hedrada 4033, T. B. 


Wales, Jr., P. G. Walker, Cecil, Pa. 





Powell, D. Severy & Son, Leland, Ill. 

Lady Annie 1085, Bertie 1084, J. K. 
Odell, J. R. Hall, Jr. & Co., Bellevue, O. 

Katydid 2053, Swatara 7715, Swannanoa 
7714, Lady of Woodstock 1031, Pansy 
Queen 5441, J. W. Stillwell & Co., J. R. 
Hall, Jr. & Co., Bellevue, O. 

Pansy Queen 5441, J. R. Hall, Jr. & 
Co., J. L. & C. A. Paul, Norwalk, O. 

Calypso 1496, C. H. Jackson, B. E. 
Wood, Centerville, N. Y. 

Columbine of Vernon 3615, Sophie 718, 
Mira 2nd 3619, Procinda 2nd 3616, Texel 
_ Chas. Crapser, S. Aiken, Decorah, 

a. 








f 


and thus the standard is being raised. | 
Until the fact was demonstrated by ac- | 


Netherland Queen 5th 3015, t;miths & | 





i 


| 
| 





Lady Scholten 3d 1056, W. A. Pratt, | will pour out nearly as much milk when 


5. Aiken, Decorah, Ia. 


Missidora 2594, Geo. E. Brown & Co., | ha 


D. Severy & Son, Leland, Ll. 


on f come to grass as they would if the 
come in milk in the spring. All 
agree that the yield is much larger for 


Lottery 771, Geo. E. Brown & Co.,|the year when the cows are properly 


Savage & Farman, Detroit, Mich. 


| managed for winter dairying than it is 


Trine 681, Paul Rothbarth, Savage & | in summer dairying. 


Farman, Detroit. Mich. 


| Again, the ‘ows go dry during the 


Silex 7350, W. Koch, W. Hanke, Iowa hottest and busiest season of the year, 


City, Ia. 

Silex 7350, W. Hanke, Dr. E. D. 
Whitacre, Liscomb, Ia. 

Dyna 3175, W. Hanke, Dr. E. D. 


hitacre, Liscomb, Ia. 
Redilia 7909, H. E. Boardman, H. 
Severance, N. Springfield, Mo. 
Fanny Fern 4th 7063, W.G. Brayton, 
Smiths & Powell, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Zilpah 7971, C. N. Mallory, L. 
Mallory, Bryan, O. 
THOMAS B. WALES 
Secretary 
Iowa City, Iowa, Nov. 15, 1884. 
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Winter Dairying. 
BY T. D. CURTIS. 

The following’appeared in the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Mirror: What, winter 
dairying in New England? Why not? 
New England dairymen have to keep 


their cows through the winter, and how 

much more would it cost to keep them 

profitable for winter dairying? Let us 

— into this winter dairying business a 
e. 

F What is needed for winter dairying? 
The cows must come in milk some time 
in the latter part of summer or the be- 
ginning of fall. If they can all come in 
between the last ,of September and the 
first of December, all the better. It is 
just as easy to have them come in durin 
October and November as in March an 
April. The same precaution will accom- 
plish this result. Then they begin the 
winter fresh in milk, after a good rest in 
August and September. Butif the c ws 
come in milk a month sooner, no special 
harm is done, only a little more of the 
milk-producing energy is exhausted 
while the markets are flooded with dairy 
products, and prices are not quite so 
good. This also leaves a lessened pro- 
duct for the winter months, when prices 
for fresh-made goods are high, if ever. 

The aim should be to turn out as much 
first-class product as possible during the 
season when it is easiest kept, handled, 
and marketed, and when it will bring the 
most money. This is during the winter 
and early spring, when the public palate 
is disposed to reject the stale goods of 
the previous season. ‘To secure this end, | 
the cows must come in late, and be well 
sheltered in properly ventilated stables, 
kept scrupulously clean. Iam not only 
convinced that lumber put together ina 
proper manner is more economical in 
preserving the temperature of the animal 
than extra feed is, but the artificial heat- 
ing cap be madeto pay in the way of sav- 
ing food, besides giving comfort to the 
cows. Fresh air should be supplied 
in a manner to have it enter in front of 
the cows so they can freely inhale it, and 
the foul air should be allowed to escape 
in the rear, so as to never come near the 
nostrils of the animals. We will not 
attempt to give directions for securing 
this result. as circumstances and condi- 
tions must vary if they do not suggest 
the means. Comfort and health. how- 
ever, should be provided for in all cases, 
dairying or no dairying. To one who 
properly provides for his stock, the ex- 
tra cost of carrying on dairying, so far 
as keeping the cows is concerned, is very 
little. 

Winter dairying requires good feed. 
This should be provided at all times. 
Cows giving milk will, of course, require 
more food than dry cows, which demand 
only the food of support. But extra 
teed turned into good dairy products is | 
at any time well appropriated. It pays 
bigat winter prices for dairy goods. 
Early cut hay, good fodder corn, proper- 
ly prepared ensilage, bright straw and 
other coarse fodder, can all be worked 
in to advantage with corn meal, cotton- 
seed meal, linseed meal or cake, oat 
meal, bran, shorts, middlings, ete. 
These must be properly mixed and fed, 


| So as to give due proportion of nitrogen- 
| ous and carbonaceous material in a de- 


| gestible form. 
| mixing may be obtained from the Ger- 





|man and American feed tables. 





Hints to help in this 


, If the 
dairyman has not got these, we know of 
no cheaper way to get them than to pay 
$2 for E. W. Stewart’s new book on 
‘*Feeding Animals.”’ It is full of inform- 
ation that will aid the dairyman. But 
when he hasthis and has thoroughly 
studied it, he will have plenty of use for 
his good sense and sound judgment. He 
must look to the practical results, and 
regular proportions and quantity ac- 
cordingly. 

Cows in a dairy should never be 
chilled. They must have plenty of good, 
Sweet water, but must not be much ex- 
posed to severe weather to getit. Nor 
must the water be too icy. Tepid water 
is the best. I know of winter dairies, in 
the West, in which water is arttficially 
warmed for the cows. A little meal, bran 
or shorts is usually stirred into the water. 
It is economy to carry water to cows in 
milk rather than to have them get 


|chilled. Even aslight chilling will re- 


duce the flow of milk. Be sure the cows 
have all the salt thev want. 

The milking should be at regular and 
equal intervals, and be done as quickly 
and expeditiously as possible. This rule 
applies to dairying at any time of the 
year. They must be carded before milk- 
ing, and all filth removed from the udder 
and teats. The cleanliness must go far 
enough to prevent all taint from gettin 
into the milk. ‘Animal odor” an 
‘* barn-yard flavor’? must, by no means, 
be permitted to get into the product. It 
must have the sweei, rosy flavor of June, 
and it will have it on the feed we have 
indicated, if properly fed in a pure at- 
mosphere and properly cleaned stable, 
and the milk is not injured in the hand- 


ling. 

f course, a good, warm dairy house, 
such as every dairyman should have, for 
a warm one in winter will be a cool one 
in summer, is needed for winter dairy- 
ing; and also all the facilities for hand- 
ling milk and product —nothing extra for 
winter being needed, however, save such 
as pertains to regulating temperature. 
As a rule, dairymen do not, as far as my 
observation goes, provide themselves 
with such dairy houses as they ought to 
have for their business. Too many tem- 
porary expedients are resorted to. They 
do not go into business as if they meant 
to pursue it for life. This is one reason 
why so many fail to secure the best re- 
sults. 

And now what pleasanter and more 
profitable business can the farmer cngage 
in during the winter? The work is all 
under cover, and the dairy room may be 
pleasant and homelike as well as any 


,Other room. He has a steady payin 


business right through the winter, an 
has to bestow but little more time, care 
and attention on his cows than he would 
if he only did a little stripping up to 
mid-winter or so, and then dried off his 
cows. Besides, he encounters none of 
the dangers from cows big with calf 
sliding and slipping sveund te the snow 
and on the ice. 1 think there is much 
less danger of losé from abortion. 
Another advantage is that his cows 
' 





|thus giving better opportunities for 
|} Other farm work. Instead of making 
| milk in hot weather, the cows are rest- 
| ing and recuperating, and that, too, at 


| least possible, expense to the dairyman. | 


| It is no small point that the season of no 
|return from the cows comes when the 
| keep costs least. 

Further, winter dairying makes it pro- 
| fitable to hire good help and keep it the 
| year round, and year after year. Notso 
| with summer dairying, which throws all 
| the work, except foddering and cleaning 
| Stables, into the six or eight months of 
| spring, summer and fall. There is not 
| enough work left, in most cases to make 
}it pay to keep hired help through the 
| winter. Once parted with in the fall, it 
| is a chance if it can be had again in the 
winter as well as inthe summer. The 
best help will not idle away the winter 
unless it is obliged to. Itis something 
to be able to give work to an honest, in- 
dustrious man through the inclement 
season of the year. his is no small 
credtt to winter dairying. 

Looking the ground over, ita marvel 
to me that farmers are so slow to adopt 
winter dairying. In time, I believe it 
will be carried on quite as much as sum- 
mer dairying. When that time comes, 
prices will not fluctuate as they do now. 
We shall have less stale butter, and bet- 
ter and steadier prices will prevail. This 
will encourage consumption, and be bet- 
ter for both producer and consumer. 


The Consumption of Milk. 


—The high nutritive value of milk com- 

pared with meat is a point to which we 
can scarcely attach too much impor- 
tance, when we consider the question 
of turning our natural resources to the 
best possible account in the production 
of food. If it be true that a given quan- 
tity of vegetable matter consumed by a 
milk-giving animal will yield more 
than double the amount of nourishment 
than when given toa fattening animal, 
a great change is imperatively called 
for in the proportion of these foods 
which go into consumption; and this 
change when it is brought about will 
open up an illimitable field for an in- 
crease in the production of milk. 
The quantity of butcher’s meat, ba- 
con, ham, and pork annually consumed 
inthe United Kingdom does not fall 
much short of 1 ewt. per head of popu- 
lation, while the annual consumption of 
milk has been variously estimated at 
from 12 to17 gallons, the consumption 
being, of course, lower in towns, where 
the price is relatively higher. Could we 
reverse these proportions, two things 
would follow. [n the first place, there 
would be an immense saving to consu- 
mers; for milk, as we have seen, fur- 
nishes at cost price a given quantity of 
food at something like half the expen- 
diture at which a corresponding quanti- 
ty of meat can be produced. Thesaving 
that might thus be effected to the coun- 
try would amount to nearly £50,000,000 
per annum. In the second place, by 
the substitution of milk for meat, our 
food resources would be so much in- 
creased as to make us, for the time at 
least, independent of foreign food sup- 
plies. 





| 


In this way the extension of the con- 
sumption of fresh milk becomes a mat- 
ter of national] importance; and notin 
this way only, for itis easy to show 
that an increase in the consumption of 
milk would be followed by a great in- 
crease in the health and strength of the 
inhabitants, in towns especially. The 
stunted growth of city-born populations 
has been subject for remark; and it has 
been proved, experimentally, that the 
addition of even a small quantity of 
milk to the ordinary diet of youths is a 
remedy for this. 

It is matter of interestto the whole 
community that every individual mem- 
ber of it be not prevented from attaining 
the utmost possible development of the 
physical constitution; and for this a 
cheap and abundant supply of milk is an 
indispensable condition. Milk is not 
only a perfect food, inasmuch as it con- 
tains the flesh-formers and heat-produ- 
cers in due proportions for the support 
of the growing man or animal; but it 
also contains, as no other food does, 
phosphate of lime—the indispensable 
constituent of bone—dissoived in it, 
and so ready for use in the production 
of the skeleton. The milk-fed youth 
accordingly attains a greater height 
and a more massive frame, and so is bet- 
ter fittedfor the hard work, physical or 
mental which may fall to his share, and 
less likely to become a burden on the 
community than his milk-starved com- 
panion. 

However advantageous such a change 
as we have suggested may be, itis too 
much to expect that it will come about 
speedily. It takes along time to alter 
confirmed habits in diet as in other mat- 
ters, and to get over strong preposses- 
sions infavor of certain articles of food. 
We may look forward, however, to a 
large increase in the consumption of 
milk, as people get better acquainted 
witb its nutritive value. The main diffi- 
culty, apart from established habits and 
the prevailing ignorance as to the nu- 
tritive value of milk, lies in the fact that 
the expense of transport and distribu- 
tion forms a heavy item in the cost of 
milk to town consumers. By this addi- 
tion the price of milk, say 2d. per quart 
at the place of production, rises to 4d. 
and even 5d. before it reaches the con- 
sumer. In other words, the cost of car- 
riage and distribution is trom 100 to 150 
per cent. of the cost of production. This 
arises from the fact that fresh milk is 
very susceptible of damage from chan- 

6s of temperature and atmospheric 

nfluences. ‘To diminish the cost of 
distribution it, therefore, becomes nec- 
essary to diminish this susceptibility of 
milk to damage. There isa method of 
doing this—by ‘‘condensing” the milk 
—which, at the same time, increases its 
portability; but unfortunately, the con- 
densed article does not meet with the 
eneral favor that it merits.—Dublin 
armers’ Gazette. 





—The breeding of high-class milch 
cows should be a profitable business, in 
these days of suck rapid development of 
dairy interests in this country. Heifers 
produced from well-known milking 
stock, and which show that the qualities 
desirable in the dairy have been trans- 
mitted, are certainly a kind of property 
which should always be able to command 
ready sale. Thoroughbreds of special 
dairy breeds are —, too high- 
priced for use in this way, but could un- 
doubtedly be used to breed from to great 
advantage. High-grade heifers which 
can be sold at a reasonable figure, should 
meet a good market anywhere. 








Save Your animals much suffering from 
accidents, cuts and open sores, by using 
-Stewart’s Healing Powder. - 





EILOLT & 





ELA L,I, 
OSCEOLA, IOWA. 


THE OLD RELIABLE, 


SOUTHWESTERN CREAMER? ASOSCIATION, 


Proprietors 





Now identified with seventy Creameries, and constantly engaged jin the erection of others. 
jadvance all money and require nothing until buildings are completed and contracts fulfilled. 


Pamphlets and Full Information Furnished 
ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE THE ERECTION OF A CREAMERY, 


or the formation of an Association looking to that end. Address as above, and in 
doing so quote this advertisement 


We 








DAIRY 


SUPPLIES. 


a@ Parties writing to advertisers will 
please mention that they saw theirad.- 
vertisement in Colman’s Raral Word. 


DAIRY SALT. 


BEST in the WORLD for DAIRY and CREAM- 
ERY purposes. Sold in bulk, barrels or sacks. 
J. F, EWING, Agt. 
Michigan Dairy Salt Co., 
1065 N. Third St. SL. LOUIS, Mo. 











ALT ONONDAGA F.F. Table and Dairy Sait 
sThe Purest, Strongest, Best and Cheapt 
est Salt made. Warranted as pure as any. 
Triumphant everywhere. At Buffalo fin 

the State test of ’67; at the New York But- 
L ter and Cheese Exchange test,’75 ;at the Mil- 

waukee Grand Union Dairy Exchange Fair 
T 83, —s allthe leading premiums and 

sweepstakes but one, tying its rival on 
that, over four foreign competitors: Sole 
manufacturers, the American Dairy Salt Co. 
L. Add’ss J.W.BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. Y 





De Laval Cream Separator. 
A practical scientific machine for sep- 
arating the cream from the milk when 
received at the factory, or as soon a 
milked. 
It requires but one horse-power to 
operate it, and is so simple that it can be 
set and started by any ordinary factory- 
man. 
250 in use in Illinois and Iowa. 
J. & J. Darlington, Darling, Pa., 
write: ‘* No dairyman with twenty-five 
cows, can afford to be without one. 
bine | consume but little power, are very 
easily kept clean, can be operated by any 
one, and when once adjusted, are always 
ready.”’ 
J.E. Giilingham, of Villa Nova, Pa., 
writes: From June 2nd to October 20th, 
while skimming shallow pans, and using 
the Cooley Creamer, it required an aver- 
age of 22 6-100 pounds of milk for one 
pound of butter. Usin 
the average was 17 56-100; during the 
last week the average was 17 pounds. 
The machine is more than fulfilling 
the claim made for it—that it is the 
GREATEST DAIRY IMPLEMENT every in- 
vented, and no Creamery, Dairy or Fac- 
tory, can afford to be without it. 

DE LAVAL, Cream Separator Co. 
scutes JOSEPH REALL, Pres. & Man. 
32 Park Row, New York City. 

92 Lake St., Chicago, Ills. 
+114 N. 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 





CHICAGO 
Creamer 
AND REFRIGERATOR 


Ox. 

The best Can in the 
world It has 
inches more cooling 
surface than any oth- 
erCan. It will raise 
more cream than an 
other Can and wor 
satisfactory at a high- 
er temperature and in 
less time than what is 














er process. 
— test with any other 
-i.can, and if we do not 
* sustain our claim we 
will forfeit $100. Send 





Street, Chicago, Ill, 





THE 


Fairland System 


= 
» Gathering 
Cream. 
Send for Catalogue to 


Davis & Rankin, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Davis & Fairlamb, 
DEALERS IN 


Creamery Supplies. 


24to 28 Milwaukee Av 
Chicago, tll. 


VEC ARDUAMRRAR NL 
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“BOSS” & “ACME” 


CHURNS 


Make more and better 
butter, churn and clean 
much easier & are much 
more durable. Over 30.- 
~ 000 have been sold since 
pe ati Jan. 1, 1883, and not one re- 
—— ~ turned. We are sole own- 
ers of patents on these churns.. : 
H. H. PALMER & CO., 
Rockford, Ill. 
Mention this paver.4Send for circular. 


~ 





The most natural, eco- 
nomica) and reliable; not 
injured : by heat, = ton 
age. Is le, 
and will not color Butter 
Mik. U 


Perry’s 


Concentrated 


Butter 
Color. 


Sreruine, In. 


SPERRY'S 
Agricultural Steamer. 


. 
e Safest and Best 










a D.R. SPERRY & CO. 
Manufacturers of the Profit 
Farm Boiler, Caldrons, ete. 

BATAVIA, ILL. 


Chicago Salesroom: 
u Michigan Avenue 


DELAWARE Co, CREAMER 


Greatest 
cikcduzr. LABOR SAVING 


r in_the mar- 
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| ay DELAWARE CO. 
Goer! CREAMER 


.Feed- 
~orn Cultivators, 


hing needed in a Cheese Factory, 
Price List. 
Mention the RURAL WORLD. 


eens or vy 4 
0. 604 Broadway, Hausas City, M 


J.G. JOHNSON c& CO. 


DEALERS IN 


Cheese Factory, Creamery and Dairv 


APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES. 


We at in stock Engines and Bollers, Factory and Dairy Churns, Cheese Boxes and Box 
Material, Setting and Hauling Cans, Vats, Egg Oases, Egg Preservative, in fact most every- 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue and 
o. 
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BUCKEYE FEED MILL & HORSE POWE 





R COMBINED.# 
Buy it because it is the best. Send for Catalogue. 
=a. C. STAVERMR & CO., 31 North Canal Street, 


“ano Jed sjeysng Sf 0} OF 
JO oyey OY) Je OAY -pue Aoeg 


‘s1eQ ‘us09 SpuysyH ‘e}NU;W sed 
SUOJINJOASY OSE UNIO} pelveD 





CHICAGO, ILL, 
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Corn Urusherever in- 


the Separator | vented for Cattle feeders. Guaranteed te 
from October 27th to November 17th, | crush 1,000 bu, per day with two-horse power. 


Circulars free; Address. 
ORTER & BRO., 
ce BOWLING GREEN, KY. 


Sawing Made Easy. 





MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 


SENT ON 
30 DAYS)’ 


TEST TRIAL. 


farmers getting out 
ing—it is Sorivaled, 
can saw logs i 


For logging 
stove wood, an 
Thousands sold 
fe by ey illustrat 
or e} Ta 
also befiliantly illuminated n 
Wan Big money made quickly. 


MIG CO” CA) 206 State St., Chicago, DL 








BI KNIFE IN THE WORLD ! 


og To Cut HAY & STRAW 
from the Mow, Stack, or 


Bundle, 
To Cut CORN STALKS 
ALED 






1E 
ily. 





q ous % paasy- ers havin, 
any of this work to do, should not 
be without a Lightning Hay Knife, 
and would not, after an hour’s trial. 
If you feed only a horse or cow, it will 
fz,’ YOU to have a Lightning Hay 
E nife, to cut fresh hay from the of 
& the mow or stack, ini 
é ite book’ where ft sd AYS to 
F ualities. use & 
ip Lightning Ha Knife tocut a load of Cli 
—j Clover Hay into sections, so as to pitch 
easily. This is THE KNIFE which Cuts 
Frozen Hay Manufact’d only by 
HIRAM HOLT & CO. ‘ict, W'Se%: 
« Me., U.S. Ae 
For sale by Hardware Merchants & the trade generallg 
uv f 








Ertel’s Clipper Hay 





CLAIMS THE , BROOM gf 
- : 7 ri > 





hi: 


ay F 
tons a day. Loads full weight in cars, 
GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, IlL 


ALING PRESSES. 


Uses No 
doors 


Bales 10 
Address. 


CHAMPION 


A bale in 2 minutes. 
Ton an hour. Loads 
10 to 15 tons in car. 













ENGINE FORSALE. 


For Sale, an upright 4-horse power Engine 
and Boller nearly new, used but five months. 
A BARGAIN IF SOLD SOON. 

Address, J.J. SMITH, 
Creamery Contractor, Brownsville, Mo. 





ADAMS WIND MILLS 


For Pumping or for Power 
HAND AND POWEB 
Corn Shellers, 
Horse Powers, 

ders and 


ron ps, &c, 


Manseituzs, LaSarez Co., Inn, 


ESTABLISHED 1858. 


wmM. N. TIVY, 
, Wool and Gen- 
enehas q 
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4% NORTH SECOND STREET 

















in the 
JAY BRO 


S250 Sts ea 


' | CHANDLER® 


"| | (NDIANAPOLIS, IND. 






HORSE POWER 
DRIVES IT. 


Send for 
Circulars to 


"PORTER CORN CRUSHER,’ FARMERS SAW MILL 









& TAYLOR, 








DRAIN YOUR FARM 






The cheapest Way to pro- 


trated circular to 
S. MITCHELL & SONS, 
j 20 S. llth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


S)AGAS 
32 SoCLarKSr. Curcacodu 


Chartered by the State of Iilinols, for the special, sclentifiesa@® 
epecty eure of Private, Nervous and Chronic Diseases, 
Uffice Hours—9 to 4and 7to 8 Sundays, 10 to 12 a. m. only, 
Dr. LUCAS is a graduate of two regular (Allopathic and Eclectic} 

Medical Colleges, is well known on the Pacific coast as founder 

the mammoth Bellevue Medical Institute, Sau Francisco, andait sa 
well known fact that for 15 years he has confined himself to the 
study and treatment of Sexual and Chrontc Diseases, thus giving nim 
advantages that few possess. Dr. LUCAS addresses himself particu- 
larly to those who have already sang themselves under the care of 
ignorant advertising charlatans, from whom they have received no 
benefits, and who, in fact, have done them more harm than gvod, 
Medicine, like all other sciences, is progressive, and every year 
shows proof of its advance. By combination of remedies of 
ony curative power, Dr. LUCAS has so arranged his treatment 
that it will afford not | unmediate relief, but permanent cure, 














ho are suffering from the daman 
effects of youthful indiscretions (Semi- 
nal Weakness), among others showing some of the following s 
toms: Nervous and Physical Debility, Impotence (sexus! 
pa ray Lost Manhood, Abusesof the System, Exhaustea Vi- 
ity, Confusion of Ideas, Dull and Loss of Brilliancy to the 
rs! cy, Pimples on the Face, 


P- 


Loss of Energy, and Frequency of Urinating. Yeu may be ia 
thefirst stage, but remember you are fast approaching the last. De 
not let false pride andsham modesty deter you from attending to your 
leant. Many a bright and naturally gifted youngman, 
endowed with genius, has permitted bis case torun on and on, um 
remorse racked his intellect, and finally death claimed its victim, 
Remember, that ‘* Pro*rastination Is the Thief of ? 
aside your so-called pride, and consult one who thoroughly under- 
staads your ailment, and who alone will knew your case; io re 
ciprocation, find permanent relief for an ailment that has made days 
drudgery and night hideous, housands upon thousands of men, im 
good standing in the social world, of prominence in the world of 
mmerce, of culture and refinement, are to-lay suffering from the 
its of their doings, the seeds of which were sown during moments 
ot thoughtlessness. Young man, turn and gaze upon thy companion, 
or seek the mirror for proof to substantiate this fact. Oh! could he 
control the arm of Fate, or had he the diction of a Webster, be 
eould not appeal to you more sincerely. Man, think of the gentle 
tones of the mother who bore you; recall the pleading accents of am 
anxious sister; let your mind wander back to the much cherished 
counsels of a loving father, and remember what you are ° 
Though you may for the — fill your station in society, the time 
is as inevitable as fate, when your brilliancy w’!] likea flash depa 
leaving you a stranded wreck on the Shoals of Pride—desolate, for- 
tten and lost; so embrace the opportuaity and procrastinate ne 
longer. If you claim tbe aman, act your part nly. not 
console yourself with the thought that Nature wil! he.~ itself, for in 
doing so you not only fan the flame, but insult Nature au: voursel 
Remember, “ large oaks from little acorns grow,”’ “little ilis germi- 
nate fatal diseases,” 
E Married or m4 who 
are prematurely old, asa result of excesses or youthful follies, and 
who are troubled by too frequent evacuations of the bladder, often; 
accompanied by a slight smarting or burning sensation, and ssemee 
deposit of ropy sediment in the urine, and sometimes small 
of albumen will appear, or the color will first be of athin or milkish bus, 
and again changing toa dark and torpid appearance, causing nervous 
¥ and loss of vitality. Remember, this is the second stage of Seminal 
oss. In all such cases a pet and a radical 
restoration of the Genito-Urinary 
every case of Private 
views and letters are sacredly confidential, 
not to excite curiosity, and sent by express, if full description of casets 
given, but one personal interview in all cases preferred. ress 
Dr. W. R. LUCAS, 182 8, Clark 8t., Chicago, MJ. 


DOCTOR. 
WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Aregular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has heen longer 
en, edin the specialtreatment of Ourontc, Nexvous, Ske 
ak Ecce Diseasesthan any other Physician in 8t. Lowa 
as city papers show and all old residents know, 

Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness ; Mercurial and other Affec- 
tlons of Throat, Skin or Bones, Blood Poisoning, 
old Sores and Ulcers, aro treated with unparalleled 
success, on latest scientific principles, Safely, Privately. 

Diseases Arising from Indiscretion, Excess, 
Exposure or Indulgence, which produce some of the 
following effects: nervousness, aoniity, dimnese of sight 
and defective memory, pimples on the face, physical decay, 
aversion tothe society of females, confusien of ideas, etc, 
rendering Marriage improper or unhappy, are 

rmaneatlycured, Pamphlet (86 pages) on the above, sent 

sealed envelope, freeto any address, Consultation at of- 
fiee or by mail free, andinvited, A friendly talk or his opie 
ten costs nothing, Office Hours, 8 a.m to 8 p.m, 


A Positive Written Guarantee 


given in every curable case; where doubt existeit is frankly 
stated. 


fect cure 
oO 





When It {s inconvenient to visit the city for treatment, 
medicine cam be sent by mail or express everywhere, 





lets, English or German, 64 pages, de 
wiiike cbeve disea in male or female, FREE. 


260 Pages, Fine Plates. 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding, sealed for SOC. in 

or currency, Over fifty wonderful pen pictures. The whale 
story, true to life; articles on the following subjects: w 
may Marry, who not, why; manhood, womanhood, physical 
decay, effects of celibacy apd excess, how life and hay piness 
may bei d, the phy ayo an pent 
more, Those married or contemplating marriage show! 
read it. It ought to be read by all adult persons, them kept 
under loek and key. Popular edition, same, paper cover, 256 








A CARD.—7o ail who are suffering from 

errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss 0 manhood &c 
I will send a recipe that will cure you, 
OF CHARGE. This great remedy was discov- 
ered by a missionary in South America. Sena 
self-addressed envelope to REV.JOSEPH,T.IN- 
MAN StationD, New York, 


When I say cure 1 do not mean merely to I $ c. 
ean 


time and then havethem return m @ radical cure. 
5 have made the disease of FI EPILEPSY or FALLIN@ 
BICKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy aie 








the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason 

mot now receiving acure. Sendat reatise and @ 
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